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TO-DAY, 





rnere are golden deeds to be done to-day, 
Ihere is care and woe to be lightened, 
here are weary hearts that fain would die, 
And sorrowful lives to be brightened, 


Inere is waning faith and hope deferred, 
And untold tales of anguish; 

There are narrow streets within city gates, 
W here God-given lives can languish, 


here are crowded courts, mid-alley filth, 

here the children of the poor are dying, 

‘There are garrets and cellars of loathsome disease, 

There the abandoned and helpless are lying. 
ee 


With Blinded Eyes. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PIECE OF PATOH- 
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CHAPTER I. 


\ANCY Rowena Wyoming with asweet- 
[Vienne 
“And Errol Hayter of all others!’’ 

‘‘Beauty and the Beast reversed!’ 

A peal of shrill derisive laughter follow- 
ing upon tne last speech floated out of the 
open window, and reached the ears of a 
yeung man and a girl who stood in the 
road beyond the iron gates that shut in the 
Misses Crosby’s Establishment for Young 
Ladies, 

“Of course he cannot be paying her any 
serious attention,” said a handsome dark 
girl, who took the lead among the senior 
puplis, ‘Why?’—sharply, as someone 
demurred. ‘Because she’s a fright, and a 
nobody, and has nothing—not even grace 
or fascination—to carry off her ugli- 
ness’? 

“She has her music. I’m sure we all 
ery when she sings ‘Auld Robin Gray.’” 

‘‘An accomplishment—to be enjoyed by 
paying for it!’”” commented the rich girl, 
with airy insolence, ‘‘Tnat is probably 
her one attraction for him, He is music- 
mad, you know.”’ 

“Hush! She’s coming up the path.”’ 

In a few moments more the door open- 
ed and agirl entered the room—a tall girl, 
in an ill-fitting, blue-striped cotton dress, 
and a mushroom hat tilved unbecomingly 
over her forehead. 

There was a general shout of, “Oh, Kow- 
ena!’’ 

“Well?’’ she said. 

‘How unconcerned you look! You don’t 
appreciate your advantages, HKowena. 
You don’t seem to have any idea what a 
nice thing it is for you to happen to have 
an old family friend in the Kector of the 
parish, and so be allowed to spend all your 
Spare time at the Rectory along with s 
handsome young man-——”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t go so very often!” 

“Avout twice a week; while ali of us 
poor things have to stay cooped up here, 
never seeing a specimen of the male sex 
from one year’s end to the other, except at 
the Christmas party, when Miss Crosby 
never takes her eye off us if a gentleman 
guest comes within six yards.” 

“Well, then, if your lot is so hard, be 
thankful that the holidays are close!’’ 

“Are you?’’ enquired one of the girls, so 
momentary as to bring a flush into Kow- 
ena’s freckled face. 

“Very,” she replied quietly. “I am al- 
ways pleased to go home to my sunt and 
cousin. Though it won't be quite so 
pleasant for me this time, I dare say, now 
than Pattie will be taken up with her 

over.’ 
know what he is like?’’—with 
@ eager schoolgirl interest, 
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‘Oh, nothing much to look at, I fancy! 
Pattie confesses he’s ugly, so if she thinks 
so he must be; but be’s so very weil off, 
and thinks a great deal of her. I am an- 
xious to see him.,”’ 

‘You; it’s a year, isn’t it, since she wrote, 
telling you of her engagement? And you 
have never heen home once since then!’’ 
“Well, you know, they were out them- 
selves both at Coristmas and Easter, and 
the house was let to strangers—so how 
could { gc home? And since Mrs, Hayter 
was kind enough to have me at the Rec- 
tory, I don’t think 1 had much to com- 
plain of.” 

‘How are his eyes now?” enguired the 
chief speakes, 

Rowena’s friends were more or less in- 
teresting toallof the girls, Her sweetly 
pretty and lovable cousin formed a centre- 
figure, with a charming and beautifully- 
dressed mamma— Kowena’s aunt by mar- 
riage—in the background, and lately a de- 
voted lover, unknown to Rowena in her 
prolonged absence from them, but much 
speculated upon by the schooigiris, 

He was wealthy, affectionate, and gener- 
ous, and all that a lover could be, except 
handsome; but so far Rowena’s cousin 
Pattie had not found fault with that. 

There was one thing about him that 
would have been a serious drawback had 
it been :ikely to be permanent—a disease 
of the eyes, the commencement of which 
had hardly been noticed, but which had 
developed very rapidly, so that the last 
letter Rowena had received from her 
cousin, just after Kaster, had contained 
the news that Mr. Lelcester would prob- 
ably be quite blind fora short time, but 
after undergoing an operation, wold see 
as well as ever again. 

All this was unusual, and rendered yet 
more interesting by the soft pretty voice 
with which Rowena’s stories of her friends 
were told, and which Arabella Laing 
seemed to have quite forgotten when she 
had declared -that the pupil-teacher poss- 
essed no personal attractions, 

“] know no more than you do,’ said 
Rowena, in reply to the last (;uestion, ‘1 
nave not heard since April, when Pattie 
said she was looking forward to seelng me 
inthesummer, I ,wish she would write; 
but I suppose she is busy. She and aunt 
Annie always go out a good <ieal,’’ 

“And does he live near to them, so that 
she can see him every day, and help him 
if he is quito blind now?”’ 

‘‘No—unfortunately. He lives at Notting- 
ham, where he owns a large factory. He 
met Pattie while on a summer holiday 
this time last year. Kut 1 should think 
aunt and Pattie have been there to see him, 
and perhaps that is why Pattie has not 
written. No doubt she has bad no chance, 
with waiting constantiy on him, poor fel- 
low! Thongh they cannot be there now” 
—thoughtfully —‘‘or they would have 
written to prevent my going home. I 
wrote and told them that the vacation com- 
menced on the thirty-first, and ifthey were 
away my letter would be sent on, #0 it 
must be all right.” 

“A letter for Miss Wyoming,’’ said a 
maid at the door. 

“Ob, thank you!” cried Kowena, run. 
ning to take it, “From my aunt,’ she 
told the girls, holding the envelope to the 
light. “I will go tothe class-room—it is too 
dark to read it here.’’ 

She went away—a rather ungainly and 
decidedly untidy figure, with her red hair 
all rough from carelessly pulling off her 
hat, even her hands freckied, her sharp 
little eyes scanning the letter intently, 

“Fancy ber beside the lovely Pattie!’ 
observed one of the giris, after she had left 
the room 

“Ob, I don’t # 
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wonderful!’’ said Arabella, her es 
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ing. It’s only the force of contrast.” 
Rowena sat alone in the class-room, por- 
ing Over her letter. It ran thus— 


“Temple Crescent, July 28th. 
“My dear Rowena—We are glad you are 
coming on Thursday. We are in great 
trouble, and you may perhaps help to cheer 
us a little, though I am afraid no one can 
do any real good, 
‘Poor Charley has been quite blind 
these two months, Of course we were not 
alarmed at first, as it was expected; but 
the dreadful part of it is that the operation 
bas been performed, and has proved a com- 
plete failure. The Nottingham doctor had 
never seemed to doubt its success; but 
when he failed he said it was a different 
form of cataract—more serious than he had 
at first thought, 
“Charlie got a friend to bring him up to 
town immediately, and he has been at our 
house ever since—three woexs—so as to be 
within reach of a first-rate oculist. He 
would have done this at first had not the 
Nottingham man treated the matter #0 
lightly as to make him think it unnecens- 
ary. 
‘‘But the worst part of my news is yet to 
come, The great London oculist has de- 
clared the case to be as good as hopeless, 
Is not that terrible?’ He was extremely 
kind and sorry and interested, and so on, 
Charley says, but would say nothing hope- 
ful, and a doctor generally means more 
than what he says. 

“The oculist told Charley to let him see 
him again soon, in order that the-sligbtest 
chance might be taken advantage ,of, and 
impressed upon him the desirableness of 
keeping up his spirits—though Ij do not 
see how that is possible. He advised 
Charley to get a trustworthy manager for 
the factory, so that his mind may be free 
from all anxiety concern!ng business, and to 
secure cheerful society and change of air— 
but not sea-air, 

“Of course the poor fellow catches at a 

straw—tbough we ourselves have no hope 
whatever—so we al! are going to spend the 
summer at Eales, becauné it is inland, and 
has very pure air, and a river, and Charley 
will like to go on @ river, though, poor 
fellow, someone else will have to row him 
now. 
- “Heis in such dreadfully low spirite— 
it is most painful to see him, Heasitsina 
cuair, leaning bis head on his hand, all day 
long, and what to say to him to cheer him 
is more than I or Pattie can tell sometimes. 
It is very trying for Pattie; but so far she 
has borne up bravely. 

“The doctor would not actually may as 
much, but there is reason to think that the 
operation has done harm, and prevented 
the chance of recovery, and of course the 
thought of that ia exasperating. Charley 
site and broods, and looks so stormy and 
sullen, that poor Pattie is afraid of him 
sometimes, 

“Of course you will come with us to 
Eales, 1 know you will not regret not 
spending you holidays in town, We will 
just have a peep at the Exhibition, because 
you have not seen it, and then we will be 
oft to Eales in about another week, 

“Charley bas engaged a nice houne there, 
overlooking the river, but some little dis- 
tance back, out of the way of the damp 
and mist. It is a boating resort, so we 
shall have company there, | dare say, and 
it will be quite enjoyable, especially, of 
course, if it does Charley any good. 

‘Poor fellow, he is so altered now—his 
own friends would hardly know him. He 
was always very impatient about hia biind- 


not last; that he will grow more cheerful 
as he gots used to it; but there is no sign 
ofany improvementt at present, exd we 
are nota very gay party, as perhaps you 
can imagine—in fact, we are looking to you 
to enliven us, 

“You shall be met at the station on 
Thursday, and in the meantime believe 
me, with love, in which Pattie joins, 

“Your affectionate aunt, 
“ANNIE WYOMING,” 

. o o 2 _ - 

A week later. A pretty creeper covered 

house standing on an eminence, with wide 

lawns, dotted with shrubs and beds of 

brightly-blooming tlowera, sloping away 

from the low windows down to the river, 

broad, rapid, grassy-banked, gleaming in 

the sunshine, and bounded on the farther 

sbore by wide verdant meadows, where 

sheep and cattle grazod. 

A verandah ran round the ground-floor 

of the house, and under this, in an Amert- 

can chair, s man was altting, leaning on 

his elbow, with his hand sbading his eyen, 

m though the gleaming water were too 

bright for him. 

A lady was sitting near bim, just within 

the room, with a paper in her hand—a 

middle-aged lady, with fair hair, which 

was growing scanty, smoothed under a 

lace cap, with a fair face, still decidedly 

pretty, though somewhat faded. 

Kvery now end then, as she swanned the 
paper, she read out an item of news, and 

made some comment upon it which elicted 
a brief reply from ber companion; but he 
never raised his head or glanced from un- 
der tue sheltering band —a« smooth, muscu- 
lar and dark-skinned hand, with one 
heavy signet ring on the fourth fin- 
ger. 

The room-door opened, admitting two 
girls differing widely in appearance, and 
yot bearing an odd resemblance. Both 
had plnmp cheeks and armas, aud soft 
dimpled bands; but the face of one was 
like a cherub’s in its sweetly-smiling pink- 
and-white loveliness; the eyes were biue 
and mild, the hair light brown, the features 
ainall and pretty. The girdle of celential 
blue that bound the waist of her white 
dress matched her sweet oontiding 
ey On, 

The other girl, whose figure was similar, 
moved awkwardly and heavily; she had a 
little nose, small eyes, and rather thick 
lips, and her hair was red—hopelessly red, 
Her complexion waa of a reddish cast, her 
skin sprinkled with freck ion, 

But, in spite of the girl’s un preposseasing 
appearance sh6O wars strangely like her 
pretty cousin. When they spoke the rea- 
embiance was still more remerkabie, for 
their voices could not be distinguished the 
one from the other, They were Pattie and 
ber cousin Kowena. 

“Don’t you think it Is time we went out 
for a walk?’ maid Pattie, to nobody in par- 
ticular, 

“Just wait a minute until 1 put a bow of 
ribbon in my hat instead of the feather 
that got a soaking In the water yesterday,’ 
replied owena. 

“What,” exclaimed the young man—he 
bad raised his dark head immediately the 
girls entered the rom, and had turned to- 
wards them a pair of eyes that showed by 
their clouded puplis that no sunshine 
could be too bright for therm in their pres- 
ent pitiful state—‘did you drop your hat 
when you were on the river yosterday, 
Pattie? You never wid me.” 





ness, even when he was expecting a corm- 
plete cure in @ short time; but now that 
hope is gone he is in such a dreadfully low 
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‘*No,’’ answered Pattie, smiling, “not I, 
but Khowena, It was Rowena who spoke 
just now, not 1’’—laughing at her some. 
what confused explanation. 

The young man looked nfused and 
pained, and returned to his i wai tic 
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Kowena saw his mortification; she had 
been quick to divine his annoyance at 
mistakes that his blindness bad caused 
him to make, 

Patty went over to him. 

“Come, Charley,” she sald winningly, 
‘won't you go out this beautiful morn- 
ing?” Asanecaiied bim by his Christian 
name he cou!d not have been troubled by 
any doubt as to who was epedking to him; 
but apparently he bad not yet got over his 
vexration, 

“Jtien’t beautiful to me,’’ he answered 
shortly. “Aad I cam getthe alr just as 
well sitting bere, You go out—allof you. 
I] don’t want to keep anybody at home 
waiting on me," 

Vattie iooked round at the others with a 
puzzied air, and made no reply. Mra. 
Wyoming spoke in cobheerful imperious 
tones, laying down her newspaper and 
risiny frou ber seat 

“Kutthe exercise will be good for you, 
Charley. Come, we shail be sure to meet 
some pleasant people we know, and per- 
hapsa—”’ 

“I woaid much rather not meet any one 
I know," interrupted the young man, 
with a certain constraint in his voice 
which Kowena had already learned to 
recognise as an efliort to hide anger or 
Irritation, though she had not heard it 
many times yet, 

“But what shall we do, then?’ queried 
Mra. Wyoming pleasantly. ‘Pattie wants 
some new ribbona,’’ 

‘“Goand get them, and I will stay here, 
You «now,"’ he added apologetically, rais- 
ing his head and turning towards them in 
a sudden change of mood, “I would not 
leave you unesoorted if I were of any use; 
but it is you now who would escort me,’’ 

“You shall do just as you like,” replied 
Mra, Wyoming, still cheerfully. “But I 
think l’attie will trust her cousin and me 
to choose her ribbons, and prefer to stay at 
home with you.” 

“Oh, yor!" matd Pattie, with such sweet 
politeness that Howena could not imagine 
why she found herself wishing that Pattie 
had not spoken like that. 

“Oh, nol’? he objected, trying to speak 
ploasanuUy. “You must go out in the 
sunshine every day, l’attie, I can’t have 
you staying in and losing your roses for 
me, 1 could not enjoy your society In such 
circumetances,”’ 

“What am Ito do, mamma?’ appealed 
Vattio, 

‘Whatever will please Charley best, my 
love,” returned her mother, smiling. 

‘Then you will go,” he said, “and enjoy 
yourself, and get your finery, and bring 
home some gossip to retail to me. That 
will be amusing.’’ 

Pattio’s fair brow cleared, 

“If you really wish it then,” she as 
sented. “Weshall not be gone long,” 

“Do not hasten home on my account,” 

Mra. Wyoming and the two girlie left the 
room together, 

“] hope he is not always going to be 
like that,” said Pattie, when they were up- 
stairs putting on their outdoor things, 
Rowena sewing hurriedly at a red bow 
in ber hat. 

Rowena made no reply; she was full of 
pity for the stricken man— perhaps because 
the sight of his suffering was still new to 
her—and she had wanted to offer to stay 
and read t him, but had felt that it was 
not her place to do so, 

“Ob, he will come out in a day or two!’’ 
observed Mra, Wyoming. “1 think it is 
being In astrange place that makes him 
disinclined to go about. He has not the 
least idea of where he is, and fancies every- 
body is staring at him, poor fellow!’’ 
with cheerful commiseration. “He has 
never liked going out since his blindnese’’ 
—w Rowena. 

“I don’t wonder, aunt Annie. It must 
be dreadful to be led along, helpless and 
sightions, especially when one is still quite 
unaccustomed to it,’’ 

“Don’t let it make you low-spirited. iny 
dear,’’ rejoined Mra, Wyoming, as she 
adjusted a stylish bonnet on her fair head, 
“That will do no good,” 

“But, aunt, not to see the sky and the 
trees, and this beautifal river——” 

“That is not the worst of it—Charley has 
seen the chief sights of the world. It is 
the break in his life, and perhaps the ruin 
of his flourishing business—aa far as he is 
concerned, at any rate,” 

Kowena was silent. Nhe did not quite 
agree with her aunt, and she had been 
surprised more than once in the few days 
since ber arrival to find how different their 
ideas were, forgetting how very little, after 
ail, they knew of each other. 

Mra. Wyoming had been left a widow 
fifteen years before, with one daughter and 
@ small income, which she inanaged very 


ekilfully; ber husband's niece had been an 





orpban for ten years, with only a small 
sum of money belonging to her, which ber 
father’s old friend, the Rector of Lyngate, 
and her guardian, had wisely invested in 
her education, getting her placed as 
boarder in @ schoo! in bis parish. 

The money sufficed—or, at any rate, he 
waid it did—to complete her education, and 
when she grew old enough she becawe a 
papil-teacher in the same school, with the 
prospect of rising to bea governess. Her 
cousin l’attle, who bad been educated at 
home, ane metonly during the holidays, 
when heraunt generally had her at ber 
house, and Kowena was one of pretty 
Vattie’s fondest and sincerest adinirers, 

They went out and did their shopping, 
and metsome people they knew—a Mrs. 
Carbutt and her son and daughter-—and 
stayed so long chatting that Rowena did 
not know how to conceal her impatience, 
thinking of the lonely biind man at 
home, 

She looked at Pattle now and then, ad- 
miring her self-command, for she was sure 
her cousin must be feeling worse than she 
did, 

“Weren't you glad to get rid of them?’’ 
she inquired of Pattie, when at last they 
wore alone again, and on their homeward 
way. 

‘‘Why, they were very pleasant!’’ replied 
lattice, in a tone of surprise, 

“Yea: but poor Mr, Leicester left alone 
all thistime! I aim sure you must be 
worrying about bim.,’’ 

“Ob, yeu! It’s time we were home, 
ioaa’t it?’’ 

“Weare nore used to Chariey than you 
are, Kowena,” said Mre. Wyoming, simil- 
ing, ‘and know that he does not mind 
being ijeft for a little while—indeed, he 
rather likes it. lie never wasof a lively 
tem perament.’’ 

When they reached home Mra, Wyoin- 
ing and Pattie stopped in the ball to look 
ateome cards and a parcel that bad been 
left during their absence, and Kowena, 
not noticing that they were staying bebind, 
went into thedrawing-room, where Leices- 
ter was wilting atthe head of a couch, bis 
elbow on the cushion and his band shading 
his eyes, in the old attitude of depression. 

“T hope you are not tired,’ she said, as 
she opened the door, 

He dropped bis hand directly, and turn- 
ed his face towards her. 

“Not very,’’ be answered. ‘Have the 
others gone up-stalre?’’--as the swish of 
Mra, Wyoming’s silk dress sounded 
against -the balusters. “Then come here 
and give me a kiss, though I am afraid 
you must be very tired of your useless, 
hel pless——’’ *, 

“One moment,” she interrupted quickly, 
seeing instantly a way to prevent his 
being again mortified by finding out his 
mistake, 

She closed the door, and ran upstairs 
after Pattie. Overtaking her, she whispered 
to her what Lad happened, and sent her 
down to take her place, 

“You dear good girl!” said Pattie in an 
undertone, looking back, as she went, to 
smile at her cousin, ‘Nobody but you 
would think of being 80 kind to the poor 
tellow.”’ 

Rowena went up-stairs, and took off ber 
outdoor garments in her own room, By- 
and-by Pattie came up, and the three held 
a consultation, 

Mra. Wyoming wanted her daugiter to 
see if she had a dress to spare for Rowena, 
to wear in the evening and at church, 

Her clothes were hardly fit to be seen 
and her awkward deportment mede them 
look worse than they really were—ss Mrs. 
Wyoming plainly told her, smoothing the 
matter over next minute with a compli- 
ment. 

“You have Pattie’s figure—there is hard- 
ly the diflerence ofa line—formed in the 
sane mould, as people say’ —smiling be- 
nignantly; “only you don’t balance your- 
self well, and your dresses are iil-fit- 
ting.’’ 

“Oh, I never could be as pretty as Pattie, 
I am sure!” returned Kowena, flushing 
with gratification now, as before ste had 
flushed with shame, “If I could only get 
leas cluinsy, it would be a great—for me; 
but, no, | could never move ana walk like 
Pattie!” 

Perhaps Mrs, Wyoming agreed with her; 
she nade no rexponse to thia, 

Pattie had been critically studying her 
cousin’s figure since her mother’s re- 
marks; then she had gone away into her 
mother’s room to note hor own in the 
cheval-glagss; and, coming back now, re- 
marked very sweetly— 

. “I did not think I was quite so fat as 
Rowena.’’ 

“Perhaps not, my dear,’ assented Mrs, 

Wyoming “Butthen her things are so 


ili-made né can hardly judge, She 1ld 





wear ‘your dresses, I haven’t « doubt, 
thought bers may fit « little loosely on 
you.” 

be motherand daughter went on dis- 
ell dresses and “modes,’’ while Ro- 
wena fidgeted, not atall interested, and 
thinking of Mr. Leicester still left all 
alone, longing, besides, to get to her “His- 
tory of the French Hevolution,” and not 
daring to enter the drawing-room for the 
purpose lest she should again be mistaken 
for Pattie. 

When at last they went down-stairs 
Pattie took alow chair beside her lover, 
chattering to bim about the river and the 
boating. Mre. Wyoming sat down to a 
piece of netting. 

Rowena found her book, and retired to 
a corner, resolving to avoid the blind 
man’s society as much as possible, since 
sbe could do nothing for him; and it was 
not her place to try, when Pattie was there 
to perform the many little services which 
he now required, and in which tasks she 
must naturally delight. 

She dreaded bis mistakes concerning 
herself and Pattie, not on her own account, 
but because of his bitter mortification at 
these ever-occuring reminders of bis crush- 
ing affliction, She would have done any- 
thing to spare him the pain of them. 


CHAPTER II, 

FTEK luncheon Mrs. Wyoming re- 
A tired to her room. Pattie and her 

lover returned to the drawing room 
verandah, and liowena, uncertain wuither 
to betake herseil, at length went out on to 
the lawn, and sat down near the gate, out 
of earshot of the pair in the verandah, and 
concealed from sight also by a clump of 
shrubs, 

Between her book and frequent inter- 
vals of gazing at the blue river and the 
little boats occasionally shooting past, she 
spent a very pleasant hour all alone, 
until she came to the end of the volume at 
a wost interesting point, and gotup from 
her low seat to go intothe house and get the 
next one, 

Tbe book was in the drawing-room, but 
she did not mind going in there while 
Pattie was at Mr. Leicester’s side to pre- 
vent any mistake being made, and she 
would make pienty of noise to announce 
her approach, 

Accordingly, she called the cat, which 
was sunning herself upon tue soft turf, and 
then stepped on to the gravel, and crunch- 
ed it well down under ber shoes, and so 
made her way to the window, to find that 
she had n6t interrupted a tete-a-tete, tor 
Pattic was gone, 

“Ob, Mr. Leicester—I thought Pattie was 
with you!’’ sue said, 

“She was,’’ he replied, ‘‘but she has gone 
in. She rather expected the Carbutts to 
call, and wanted to be ready for them, I 
believe,.’’ 

“Are they friends of yours too?” in- 
quired Rowena, for the sake of saying 
something. 

“I have met them oOocasionally during 
the last year or two,”’ 

She paused, wondering whether he 
would rather have her company than aone, 
or whether he was wishing she would go 
away. While she stood hesitating be con- 
tinued— 

‘Miss Wyoming, now that we are alone 
I wish to speak to you, as an entirely un- 
prejudiced person, about Pattie. Won’t 
you sit down fora minute—at least, I 
believe you are standing?” he added. 

‘“Yos, 1 am,’’ she repiied; ‘“‘but 1 will sit 
down for as long as you like,” 

“Thanks; but 1 hope not to take up 
much of your time,’’ 

She sat down by bis side, 

‘What 1 want to ask you,’’ Leicester 
wenton, in a low but emphatic tone, “is 
your real opinion of Pattie’s feeling ior 
me—aince | have been blind, I mean. Do 
think I weary her—that she ever wishes 
herself tree from such a burden as I must 
always be now to those around me? Don’t 
be afraid of saying just what you think, 
I should hardly be disappointed in her—she 
is too young and sweet and pretty to be 
tied down against her will. 1 could not 
wonder if she wished for freedom.”’ 

“Oh; but Iam sure she does not!” ex- 
claimed howena, 

‘She has told me that she does not, We 
havs talked it over together more than 
once, and I have offered her her freedom— 
nay, begged her to take it; but she would 
not hear of it—she was too kind, too com- 
passionate, It is not that I doubt her— 
Heaven forbid!—but I do fear sometimes 
that her sweet pity might bave carried her 
beyond her strength, and:that she might 
presently find herself unable to stand the 
strain.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk like that!’’ said Rowena, 
Vreaking in upon his slow sad sentences, 











“Jt would distress her to hear you. I love 
her too, and | tell you, you wrong her by 
such thoughts! She will love you more 
for this, not less; if not now, she will by- 
and by; I——" “I know I should,” she 
was going to add, but checked herself in 
time. 

“You really think so?” 

“How could she help it?” demanded 
Rowena. 

“Perbaps you are right,” be answered 
reflectively. ‘‘We are always having it 
impressed upon us that these—trials— 
serve to show our friends’ affection in the 
brightest ligbt, and that they themselves 
benefit by the exercise of love and patience 
in such circumstances,’ 

“And I am sure it is so,”’ she agreed 
heartily. ‘it will do Pattie good—it will 
elevate her—not that I think her deficient 
in anything.” 

He did not answer at once, but seemed 
to be musing. 

Presentiy he said— 

‘(How much your voice is like hers! But 
you talk so differently.”’ 

“How?” she asked. ‘Have i caught the 
Stafford accent? Mias Crosby told me I 
must be very careful about that, if I wished 
to make a first-rate governess,’’ 

“Oh, no—no, nothing of that sort! 
I mean that you say such different 
things—things that Pattie would never 
dream of,” 

“Do 1?” 

She looked hurt, as she had looked when 
ber aunt had told her of her clumsiness; 
but be could not guess that. Then she 
added— 

‘“‘Well, of course, 1 know I am not any- 
think like her—I wish 1 could be! I am 
afraid I talk about a great many things 
that are not usually discussed in society, 
because everybody does not take an inter- 
est in them; but I am going to try to be 
more like her.’’ 

-‘] would rather she took a leaf out of 
your book.”’ 

He seemed to imagine her look of aston- 
ishment, for the vext moment he added 
quickly— 

“] don’t mean that 1 am not perfectly 
satisfied with her, or that I do not think 
her the best and sweetest girl the world 
hoids”’—epeaking out far more frarvkly 
tuan usual, in his eagerness to correct that 
hasty remark of his, ‘1 mean that, so far 
as 1 can judge, in the short time that has 
passed since you and i made acquaint- 
ance, you have had a healthier training 
than she, and a better education; therefore, 
it is you who should lead her, rather than 
she you.”’ 

“] do generally, | think,’’? Rowena con- 
feased. ‘‘At least, she nearly always docs 
whut I wish. Sheis so ready to give up 
her will to another’s pieasure,’’ 

“She is,’? he assented gratefully, recov- 
ering his ease of manner, as Kowena’s 
words and tone convinced him that sve bad 
not taken his remark asa criticism of his 
pretty sweetheart. “And that is why | 
sometimes fear to tax that good-nature of 
hers too heavily.”’ 

“On, that will be a pleasure to er, and 
no self-denial, I am sure!” she assured 
him gently, and then went away into the 
house, 

She did not know until they all met at 
dinner at six o’clock that the Carbutte had 
called that afternoon just as Pattie bad 
completed her toilette, and that Charley 
Leicester had taken himself cff and re- 
mained invisible. it was through her 
aunt’s speaking of it to him that she learn- 
6d the news, 

At the dinner-table Mre. Wyoming 
said to him, cheerfully and encourag- 
ingly, yet with the slightest soupeon of ad- 
monition in her clear naturaily imperious 
tones— 

‘You need not have minded Mrs, Car- 
butt and her son and daughter, Charley. 
They are old friends of yours as well as of 
ours,”’ 

“Not friends,’’ he corrected her, with a 
clouded brow. “The most indifferent ac- 
quaintances. I am sure they could not 
have missed me, with you and Pattie to en- 
tertain them.’’ 

“well, they would naturally think that 

” 

“I must ask you to excuse my seeing OF- 
dinary callers who are almost strangers lw 
me,” he inter; osed, in a reluctant but em- 
phatic way. 

“Ob, certainly, if you wish it! But 1 
should bave thought it cheering for you to 
see a little company.’’ 

“Perhaps so—people whom 1 know and 
care for, and who care for me. But I 
do not feel inclined to display my awk- 
wardness for the benefit of mere acquaint 
ances,’’ 

A slight irritation was evident 8 


tones. Rowena had noticed it before now, 
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on the oceasion of argument or difference 
of opinion with Mrs. Wyoming. 

Something in her aunt’s nature seemed 
to jar upon his—perhaps she was too imper- 
jous for one to whom it was as yet a new 
experience to be led. 

“Then you will shut yourself up trom 
the world,” she said with a glance at 
Pattie, in her delicate lace dress and ecru 
ribbons. 

He made no reply at the moment, but 
presently he said— 

“I hope you will always ask people you 
know to dinner, and so on, Your friends 
will be mine also, and I should be willing 
to meet them.’’ 

“Well,” replied Mra, Wyoming, “I 
should have liked to ask the Carbutts; but 
of course, after what you said, I put the 
idea quite away.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t wish that!’ he rejoined 
rather eagerly, seeming to be trying to 
make reparation, as though he thought he 
had given way too much to his own incli- 
nations, “I shall always be pleased to 
meet anyone whom you care to entertain 
at dinner.” 

“Well, if I did ask anyone, it would be 
chiefly tor you good,” returned Mrs, Wyo- 
ming, with restored good-humor, also 
appearing to feel that she owed some 
amends, ‘The more you meet people the 
easier it will grow to you, until you will 
no more of it than we do, I am sure it 
cannot be good of you to shut yourself up 
—and did not the doetor recommend cheer- 
ful society?” 

“And 1 have it,” he responded, turning 
witha smile, to Pattie at his right hand; 
she always sat in the same piace, next to 
him, sotbat he knew where she was, 

Rowena Guite agreed with her aunt that 
it would not be good tor him to shut him- 
self up from the world, 

She bad an unusual amount of good 


sense and could see the morbid mel- 
ancholy that was likely to be the result of 


such a course, 

But there was surely a mean between 
injudicious yielding to fancies borne of a 
crushing affliction and forcing unconge- 
nial fashionable society upon him, people 
whom she knew would only come to stare 
and wonder, and go away to pity careless- 
ly. 

She feit with him that the company of 
real friends would be welcome in any cir- 
cumstances, however sad or humiliating, 
while butterfly acquaintances were suited 
only to the healthy careless folk who could 
ksep their places gaily in this pushing 
world, 

She hoped her aunt would not take 
acd vantage of the concession thus won from 
him, 

After dinner they all went upon the 
river, The sun was fast sinking, and it 
was deliciously cool on the water. Leices- 
ter enjoyed it, as was evident, by the way 
in which he took off his hatand closed his 
sightiess eyes, and let the breezes blow 
upon bis forehead. 

They met the Carbutt party in another 
boat, and stopped a few moments for the 
exchange of greetings, but that was all, and 
no invitation to dinner was forthcoming 
from Mrs. Wyoming. 

The Carbutts had two young men with 
them, strangers, whom they did not intro- 
duce, and they perbaps were some restraint 
upon her hospitable intentions, 

When they reached home again the light 
was fading fast; but as that could make no 
difference to one of the party, and Mrs, 
Wyoming and Pattie were too tired or too 
listiess to care to do anything, they sat in 
the gloaming while Rowena sang and play- 
ed to them. 

“I fancy your voice is a little stronger 
than Pattie’s,” her aunt remarked, when 
sbe came to the end of ‘‘The Silver Rhine;”’ 
“otherwise I could not tell the difference. 
Your voice is your strong point, Rowena— 
don’t forget to cultivate 4t.”’ 

Rowena was pleased at her aunt’s praise, 
though to her ears it sounded as though 
Mra. Wyoming looked upon girls as val- 
uable only according to their appearance 
and attainments, which was not at all Ro- 
wena’s idea of womanhood, passionately 
though she admired beauty and loved the 
arts and sciences. 

She looked round at Mr, Leicester, won- 
dering what his verdict might be, as she 
had wondered all the while she was sing- 
ing. She had neard so mach of the power 
of music upon the blind, shut out as they 
were from many other pleasures. 

Her aunt saw her look, and laughed soft- 
ly and a little scornfully. 

‘You may look, Rowena; you won’t get 
any praise from that quarter!’’ 

Rowena, turning yet more, in some won- 
Leicester’s dark head had 
cushion of his 
lOOK- 


ler, saw that 
back upon the 
chair, and that he was fast asleep, 


fallen 





ing more peaceful than she had ever seen 
him look, 

“That was always the way with him,” 
Mra, Wyoming continued. “When Pattie 
had a new song to sing to him he was al- 
ways asleep before the end of it, or else 
didn’t know what she had been singing. 
Masic hath no charm to soothe that savage 
breast’’—with a satirical laugh. 

“Ob, I did not mind!” said Pattie, with 
cheertul sweetness. ‘‘Everybody isn’t 
fond of music, of course.” 

“No soull”” murmured Mrs, Wyoming, 
with a most uncomplimentary glance at 
the sleeper. 

Rowena felt sorry. Music might have 
been a comfort to him, had he had an ear 
for it, with a sweet little songstress like 
Pattie always at his side, 

Bat had he there/ore no soul? Because 
& man had not a soul for music, must he 
necessarily be soulless with respect to other 
things? 

She came to the conclusion that any one 
with a face like that of the sleeper—grave, 
sensitive, passionate, proud—must in- 
deed have a-soul, and that of no common 
order. 

« ® 7 « + ” 

Hannah Carbutt—a curly-haired girl, 
with a turn-ap nose, not at all pretty, but 
not unattractive either—was walking across 
the lawn at River View, with her arm alip- 
ped within Rowena’s. 

Pattie and Dolph Carbutt were on in 
front, and Mrs. Wyoming was sitting on a 
gerden-seat at a littie distance, with a 
book in her hand, but paying far more 
attention to the young people wander- 
ing over the sunny grass than to her 
novel. 

Her expression was keenly observant and 
deeply thoughtful, except when any of 
them turned towards her, when she at 
once resumed her usual smiling-imperious 
manoper. 

Mrs. Carbutt and her son and daughter 
had been to dinner at River View within a 
week of that discussion between Mrs, 
Wyoming and her prospective son-in-law; 
but when they, in turn, invited their en- 
tertainers to a dinner at their house, 
which was half-a-mile distant, Leicester 
had begged to be excused, considering 
that he had a right to spare himself that 
trial, 

Rowena agreed with him, and listened 
to ner aunt’s attempts to persuade him with 
hardly-concealed anger. 

How ovuld aunt be so inconsiderate? 
How could she wish to force out into so- 
ciety the proud sensitive man, who was 
still writhing ander the new overwhelm- 
ing sense of his loss? 

After the girl had cooled down a little 
she had been glad then that she was not in 
a position to express her thoughts to Lei- 
cester and thus augment hie own vexation 
with her unwise sympathy. 

It would not be at all a pleasant thing 
for a cooiness to arise between him and 
Pattie’s mother. 

In her unexcited moments, she saw, 
with her natural shrewdness, that it was 
better to leave him to fight his smaller 
battles and to bear his lesser mortifications 
alone; but when provocaticn came, in the 
siape of apparent want of consideration 
for him and his trials, her sympathy was 
so strong as to banish wiser thoughts for 
the time. 

However, she bad also, in « great mea- 
sure, the gift of si!ence, when necessary, 
and though that came chiefly tarough a 
certain want of confidence in herself, grow- 
ing day by day now, as she contrasted her 
own sayings and doings with those of her 
gentile cousin, it was non® the lesa valuable 
in keeping her from clashing with her 
aunt, and from showing sympathy with 
Leicester to a degree that would have ex- 
cited wonder and bantering comment 

Pattie bad gone into the house now, 
and Dolpb Oarbutt had taken a seat at 
Mra. Wyoming’s side. The two girls 
went up to them, and they al! four remain- 
ed there talking until Patt/e reappear- 
ed. 

“Obarley is better,’’ she told them, with 
gentle cheerfulness, ‘He has had a nice 
sleep, and his headache !s gone; he ia quite 
ready for some tea ana a row on the river 
afterwards.” 


Ob, then, we will go in!’ said Mra, 
Wyoming, rising. 
They all moved towards the hcuse, 


young Dolph Carbutt keeping at Pattie’s 
side, and Mrs. Wyoming, between Han- 
nab and fowena, again watched her 
daughter and Polph narrowly as they 
went on before. 

Two or three hours afterwards, when 
darkness bad fallen, and the visitors had 


gone home after the river excursion, Mra 
Wyoming beckoned HKowena out of the; ! 
drawing-room, where she was & tting read 
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ing ata table, while Pattie was in one of 
the deep window-seats with Leicester. 

Rowena followed her aunt across the 
hall into the dining-room, not in any sur- 
prise, thinking that perhaps she was anx- 
lous to leave the lovers alone for a short 
time, since Leloester could make no oppor- 
tunities for himself now, But she wassa 
good deal surprised when Mra, Wyoming 
began at once— 

“Rowena, you have been a good deal 
with Hannah COarbutt lately—has she 
ever said anything to you about her bro- 
ther?” 

‘‘About her brother?” Rowena repeated, 
immediately remembering the subject of 
Hannah’s conversation of the after- 
noon, 

“Has she ever hinted at his thinking 
anything of Pattie, 1 mean?” 

“Oh!"’— Rowena’s cheeks flushed vividly. 
“Yes, only this very afternoon! But 1 
don’t see the good of her talking about it 
do you, aunt? AnJ, however foolish he is, 
he can’t want every one to know he is in 
love with a girl who is already engag. 
ed,’’ 

‘Poor fellow!’’ said Mra. Wyoming, with 
an expression of pity. 

“I think he is very foolish,’’ observed 
Rowena biuntly, looking at her aunt in 
astonishment, 

“Why, I thought you so entirely appre- 
ciated Pattie!” said Mrs. Wyoming play- 
fully. 

“And sol do, aunt. It isn’t that—it is 
that he should make a parade of his hope- 
leas affection—or, at least, let his sister do 
it for him. He ought to go away. If 
Pattie guessed it it would make her feel so 
uncomfortable,” 

“It would, poor dear child! And the 
constrast between him and poor blind 
morose Charley would strike her rather 
bitterly, I fear!’’ 

“But, aunt’”— Rowena’s small eyes were 
open wide in astonishment—‘you don’t 
inean to say that you think—oh, no, you 
couldn’t think—that silly conoesited Dolph 
Carbutt is superior to Mr, Leicemser?’’ 

“Only in one thing, my dear, which is 
nevertheless of so much importance that it 
might make or mar a life. Mr. Leicester 
is, of course, far cloverer and more exper- 
jenced, because older; but I sadly fear his 
temper is hopelessly soured, If you had 
seen him before he was blind, Kowena, 
you would hardly know him now—the dif- 
ference is so great.” 

‘But Pattie does not seem to mind, aunt; 
and she is #0 sweet-tempered herself that 
perhaps she really would feel it less than 
many.”’ 

“Perhaps so. We will hope for the beat, 
atany rate, By what you say now I pre- 
sume you did not at all sympathize with 
Hannah about her brother?’’—with a amile 
at her niece, 

“No, aunt, indeed! I coald not think 
what she wanted to mention it at al! for, 
knowing that Pattie was engaged. Oh, 
but’’—suddenly remembering some otf 
dannab’s remarks—‘sbe had a reason! 
She seemed to want to find out from me 
if Pattie was likely to be tired of Mr, 
Leicester, because of his blindness—the 
very idea of such a thing! I wonder, if 
Pattie had been engaged to Hannah's 
brother instead, and he had become blind, 
whether she would have thougit it natural 
and not at all unfeeling for Pattie to get 
tired of him!’’ 

Mrs. Wyoming laughed at her niece's 
warmth, and patted her shoulder benig- 
nantly. 

‘You are a dear thoughtful girl,’ she 
said, ‘and ought to be a treasure to some 
one some day.’’ 

“Oh, I shall never get married!’’ return- 
ed Rowena coolly. ‘I’m a great deal too 
ugly to attract any one, and even if 1 were 
n t, 1 should not care about getting mar- 
ried. i think men are stupid, and that 
books and music and pictures are a great 
deal better company.’’ 

Mrs. Wyoming did not contradict Ro- 
wena, 

She quite agreed with her that she was 
too ugly and unattractive in manner ever 
to hope to win a husband, and, as her 
little patrimony was all gone, she would 
not say a word t& encourage any idea of 
marriage, but was anxious, instead, that 
ashe should get on well atachoo!, and make 
a settled place for herself there. 

{TO BE OONTINUBD, | 
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Mra. Sternwife—‘*Yea, indeed, Minas 


Firstsummer, 1 know how exasperating it 
is to have one’s afie:tion triflied with. A 





young inan once attempted to trifled with 
my heart. but! tell you [ got even with 
him Mies Firetaumimer You jilted 

m when he finally proposed, I presume? 
Mra. Stern wife No, | married him. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tar Leet Hanp.—The left hand in 
France is universally regarded as that ‘of 
the heart,"’ and is reserved for relatives 
and intimate friends and those towards 
whom the giver is well disposed. 

Tar [ime.—The Egyptians do not seem 
to have made use of sun-dials as a metpod 
of measuring time. Dials have been long 
in use in China and Japan; and in the lat- 
ter country every one carries a portable 
dial about him as we carry a watch. 
Sou.-FURNISHING.—It is belleved by 
the Moslems that at the Judgment-day 
painters will be required to furnish with 
souls all representations of human beings 
which they have made, railing in this 
ordeal, they will lose their own souls as a 
forteit for their presumptuous imitation of 
the work of the Creator. 

JAPANKSE ORANGES. —J apanose oranges 
are as diferent from our idea of an orange 
as they can well be, separating from the 
pee! almost as easily as a grape, dividing 
into sections at the slightest pull, each sec. 
tion like a separate fruit, and dissolving in 
the mouth with a flavor of cherries, leav- 
ing no pulp behind. 

W #aAT A TORNADO I8,—The tornado isa 
tunnel-shaped column of air, generally 
about forty or fifty yards in diameter, ro- 
tating abouta nearly perpendicular axia, 
It forins in the upper air a few miles over- 
head and works down to the earth. Its 
track is generally not more than twenty- 
five miles until it disappears into the upper 
air whence It came. 

Ow.s.—It ls well known that owls bunt 
by night; but it may be a less matter of 
common knowledge that, like other birds 
of prey, they return by the mouth the 
indigestible parts of food in the form of 
elongated pellets, These are found in 
considerable quantities about the birds’ 
haunts, and an examination of them re- 
veals the fact that owls prey upon a num- 
ber of predacious creatures the destruction 
ot which is directiy beneficial to man. 

THK KReSURRKOTION-PLANT.—What le 
commonly known as the resurrection. 
plant is a native of Mexico. It is not often 
to be found in the trade an a live plant, for, 
being gathered in large quantities and 
dried off and packed away for years, there 
is nO possibility of its coming to life. But, 
if only afew months’ old, in its dry con- 
dition it will again absorb a large quantity 
of moisture, and in so doing it spreads out 
ite green frond-like surfaces and appears 
like a living plant When again dried, it 
curls and roiis itself up, ready to unroil 
whenever supplied with moisture, 

Women AND LABOR,—Statiatios show 
that in the State of Maine women “re en- 
gaged in over fifty different employmenta, 
ranging from cotton and other manu- 
factures to the professions. Kut far the 
greater nuinber are employed in manu- 
facturing, there being over 7,000 thus 
employed, The average woekly salary in 
$3, and one maker of portraita in crayon 
wots $1,000 a year. One woman ia the pro- 
prietor of a prosperous newspaper; another 





own an extensive orchard: there are a 
dozen regularly endorsed physicians in 
practice, and several ministers, all t/ni 


vernaliata, 


CoMMON BRLIEFS,—If you shiver some 


one is walking over your future Krave. 
When your nose itches, something will 
soon happen to vex you. When your 


right eye itches, it isa sign of good luck; 
when your left eye, of bad luck, A api- 
der descending upon you trom the roof is 
a token that you will soon have a legacy 
from a triend, Candle and other lights 
are supp sed to burn blue and dim when 
invisible beings are present, eapecially if 
they be evil spirita, It isa good omen for 
swallows to take possession of a place and 
build thelr nests around it; while it is un- 
propitious for them to forsake a place 
which they have once tenanted, 


Wiip-Bikps’ Eoos,—The egg of a cur- 
lew in wx Or eight Limes as large as that of 
the reok; the birds are about the same aize. 
The eggs of the guillemct are as big as 
those of an eagle; while those of the snipe 
ejual the eggs of the partridge and the 
pigeon, The reason of this creat disparity 
in size is obvious, The eggs of all those 
birds which quit their nest soon after they 
are hatched, and are consequently more 





tully developed at their birth, are very 
large, and yet so admirably formed to 
ocoupy the least possible space that the 
snipe has no more difficulty in covering 
ite eggs though apparently so disproportior 
ate, thban the thrush or the black: 
ii > accel 
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THE KAIN-DKOP. 





HY ROWIN AKNOLD, 


A drop of rato wee ialling from forth se summer- 

loud, 

li saw the ocean, ander It, roll billows large and 
ond 

And all-ashamed, and sore dismayed, It wiilepered 
**'Woe le me 

liet Allah! | am nought! Whet counts one rain- 
jrop in the sear’ 


tat, while It mocked and mourned tteelf, for little- 
news forlorn, 

lute @ eea-ebeli’® open Iipe the drop of rain was 
borne, 

Where many a day and night Itlay hidden, untilit 
wre 

A tevely pearlof pertect ray, fauitiess Inform and 
hue, 


Io that tt fell, for loftinesse that rain drop was de- 
signed: 

It parsed togiory and to fame, because of modest 
mine 

(ih, Se’dl! bere thon singest soatt Who knocks at 
lhvor of Fate 

WVithliowly heart and humble speech funds unex- 
pected state, 
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FOR LIFE. 


BY THS AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID,” 
“MADAM’'S WARD,’ THE HOURR IN 
THE OLOSE,” ‘WHITE HERRIEA 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONS 


LOVE,"’ BTO., BTC. 


OHAPTER XX Xe 

UT she did not sleep even when Park- 

$e hai departed. Nhe lay thinking, 

with the tears gathering and falling 

uu byone, until they made a great wet 

epoton the pillow beneath her head, The 

shadow that hung over her young lite was 
growing vory dark. 

Parker bad hurried Into her own roorn, 
where she had first shut and locked the 
door, ag if afraid to toink even while it was 
open, and then wrung her hands in a sort 
of agony. 

‘To think of it—to think of it!” she said 
bursting Into sudden sobs, “And Miss 
Enid #> sweet and innocent and gentie! 
What hassle done? What has sane got to 
be put outof the way for? Just for the 
makoof the money, 1 suppose, that it all 
nay go © that wretohed littioe Master Dick! 
Oh, she’s a wicked woinan—a wicked wo- 
man; I'd giveiny lifo never to have set 
eyes upon her, for she’li be the ruin of me 
body and souil’’ 

Hut “whe? in this case did not mean Enid 
Vane, 

Parker was aroused from her meditations 
by the sharp tinkle of a bell, which she 
know that re, Vane must have wrung. 
She started wienshe beard it, and @ look 
of disgust crossed her face; but, as sue hesl- 
tated, the bell rang again, iiore imperious- 
ly than ever. 

Parker dashed tho tears from her eyes, 
and sped down the long corridor to Mra, 
Vane’s dres#ing-rooim. Her hands were 
tremibilog still. 

Pty do you keep mein this way when 
I ring for you, Parker?” said Mra, Vane, in 
her coldest tone, “1 rang twice.’”’ 

“Miss Vane wanted ine, ina’am, I have 
been with her,’’ 

There was an odd tremor in the wo- 
man's volose, Mra, Vane surveyed her very 
oritioally. 

"You look very strange, Parker. What 
is the matter with you? Have you been 
ir’ 

“No, ma'am; but Misa Vane ta,’ 

Fiomsy grew a shade paler and looked up, 
She was atill in her dressing gown—white, 
edged everywhere with costly lace—and 
her fair balr was hanging loose over her 
shoulders, 

“TH? What is the matter with her?”’ 

“iI thought perhaps you would know, 
ma'ain,”’ said Parker desperately. Then, 
afraid of what she bad said, she turned to a 
drawer, pulled it open, and began search- 
ing it diligently. 

From the momentary silence in the 
roo =«6she feit as if her shaft had gone 
right home; but she dared not look round 
to 866, 

“Whaton earth do you mean, Parker?” 
said Mra, Vane, after thet one dead pause, 
which said 80 inuch to her maid’s suspic. 
ious Care, 

The chill disdain in ber voice was inimi- 
table as she continued, 

“How can I tell you what isthe matter 
with Miss Vane when I have not seen her 
since dinner time yesterday? She was well 
enough then—at ieast, as wellas she has 
heen since this trying weather began.”’ 

“Didn't you see her last night, ma’am, 
wien you went to her room about eleven 
o'clcek?"’ said Parker, trying to assume a 
boider tone, but failing w hide her 
nervousness, 

Again another pause, 

“No, 1 did not,”’ said Mra, Vane drily. “1 
listened at the door to see if abe was asleep 
but did not go In,” 

‘“Hhe seeme to have been dreaming that 
you did, ma'am,” 

“What nonsense!’’ eaid Mrs, Vane, a lit- 
tle hurried!y. “You sheuld not attend to 
ali ber fancies, Parker. You know ashe bas 
very odd fancies indeed sometimes. The 
shock of her father’s death when she was M 
ohiid had 8 very injurious effect upon her 
nerves, and | should never be surprised at 
anything that she chose to door say Pray 
ion't get io the way of repeating her 





worda, or of imegining that they must 
necessarily be true!’’ 

“No, ma’am,"’ said Parker very submis- 
sively. 

Evidently there was nothing more for ber 
to say. Well, perbaps she had put ber mis- 
trees on her guard. 

“Oh, by-the bye, Parker! There are two 
dresses of mine in the wardrobe—the brown 
one and the si/k—that you can do what you 
like with. And I was thinking of sending 
a little present to your mother, You may 
take this purse—there are seven pounds In 
it; send i. & her from me, if you like, aa 
little acknowledgment of your faithfvi 
service, And, if--if there in anything else 
that I can do for her, you need only inen- 
tion it.’’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Parker witb- 
out much enthusiasm, “1 don’t think as 
there’s anything thatsne reaily wants at 
present.’’ 

‘Take the purse,” said l'lomsy impatient- 
ly; “and then go away and come back 
linmediately when Il ring. I won’t have 
my hair brushed Just now, Is Miss Vaoe 
better?”’ 

“Yer, ma’am,”’ 

And Parker went away, knowing very 
well that she had been bribed to hold her 
tongue, 

hut after that interview she noticed that 
Enid seemed to recover tone and strength, 
that for a few succeeding daysahe was more 
like berself than she bad been of late, and 
that the symptoms of faintness and pal pita- 
tion which she bad mentioned to Mr, Ingle- 
dew dissappeared., 

Parker nodded mysteriously as she re- 
marked on these facts to herself, and 
thought that for once her interference had 
had a good effect. 

She had lately found less to report con- 
cerning Miss Vane’s movements than be- 
fore Mr. Lepel’s visit; for Enid’s ministra 
tions amongst the poor bad been almost 
entirely brought toaclose on the ground 
that close cottages and the sight of suffer- 
ing inust necessarily be bad for ber failing 
health. 

Accordingly she had gone less and leas 
to the village, and had seen almost nothing 
of Mr, Evandale, 

Parker, being thus less often “on duty,’’ 
found more time than usual for herown 
various scraps of Lusiness, and took occa- 
sion one evening to run out to the post-of 
fice when allthe family were at dinner; 
and while atthe post-oflice she noticed a 
stranger in the village stroet—a highly 
respectabic, venerable-looking old man 
with picturesque white hair and tlowing 
beara, 

“That’s Mr. Dare, wbho’s a-stayin’ at the 
inu,’’ sald the postinistress to Parker, who 
was a person of consideravle importance in 
Village eyee. “Such a nice old gentleman! 
He comes trom America, where they say 
he’s made « fortune, and he’s very liberai 
witb his money.”’ 

No good @ character interested Parker at 
oncein Mr. Dare, See felt quite flattered 
when, in passing down the lane, sae was 
acoosted by the gentieman in question, who 
pulled off his hat to her politely, and asked 
her whbethber she could tell nim if Mr, 
Lepel was likely to visit Beechtield Halil in 
the course of a week or two, 

“‘ILot me see,” said Parker, ‘Why, yes, 
sir—l heard yesterday that he was coming 
down next Saturday, just for a day or two, 
you know,” 

““T used to know a Mr. Lepel once,” said 
the stranger, “and hedid ine a kindness, 
If this is the same, l’d liketo thank him 
before I go. 1 beard him mentioned up at 
the ‘Crown’ yonder, and wondered if 1 
could find him ont,’’ 

“*T dare say it’s the same —he's alwaysa 
very kind gentleman,’’ quoth Parker, re- 
membering the haif-crowns that Hubert 
had many a@ tine bestowed upon her. 

“Fair, jan’t be?’ said Mr. Dare, ‘That 
wasiny Mr. Lepel—fair and short and 
shortand stout, anda nice litt.e wife and 
famliy——”’ 

“Oh, dear, no—that isn't our Mr, Lepel!” 
said Parker, with disdain, “He's tall and 
very dark and thin; and, as to being mar- 
ried, he’s engaged to Miss Vane of Beech- 
field Hall, or as good as engaged, | know; 
and they’re to be married when she’s out 
of her teens, because the General, her uncie 
won't consent to it before,’’ 

“Ah,” said the staanuger, ‘you're right; 
that’s not the gentleman | know, Engaged 
is he? And very fond of the young lady, I 
suppose?’’ 

*Worshipa the very ground she treads 
upon!” said Parker, 

She would have thought It in/ra diy,to al- 
low for one moment that Miss Kaid did 
not mee, with her deserts inthe way of 
adoration, 

“He's always coming down here to see 
her, Andshe the same! 1 don’t think 
they could be happy apart. He's just de- 
voted!’ 

“And that,” said Keuben Dareto himself 
“is the man who makes iy girl believe he 
is fond of her!’’ 


CHAPTER XX XI, 


UBERT wae sadly puzzled by 
lH Cyvtuia's manner to nim at this time, 

She seemed to have lost her bright 
ops its; She was grave and even depressed; 
now sud then she inanifested a sort of cold- 
ness which he felt that he did not under- 
stand. 

Was this the effect of his confession to her 
that he bad pledvged his faith before he lost 
his heart? 

She had shown nosuch coldness when 
he told ber first; bul perhaps re tiection had 
changed her tone, 

lie had been try ng to troat her ceremon- 
loualy in return it he found it a diflicuilt 
Las k 
Hiehad never been on 





terms atall with her,and to begin them 
now, when she had acknowledged that she 
loved him and he had kissed her ripe 
red lips—be saidto himself that it was 
absurd, 

He did not cease his visita to Madame 
della Scala’s house, nor try toset upan 
artificial barrier between himself and his 
love. 

W by then shouldshe? He would not have 
this coldness, this conventionality of de- 
meanor, he told himself; and yet he hardly 
knew how to beat it down. 

For he certainly had no right to demand 
that she should treat nim as her lover when 
ue was engaged—or half engaged—to mar- 
ry Enid Vane. 

He came one evening in May, and found 
her just then on the point of starting for 
a soiree where she was to sing. 

She was en grande tenue for the occasion, 
dressed, after an old Venetian picture, in 
dull red brocade, point-lace, and gold orna- 
mentsa, He had given herthe ornaments 
himeelf—golden serpents with ruby eyes — 
which she bad admired so much in a 
jJeweler's window. 

But for the rest of her dress sho was in no 
wise indebted to him- she had been mak- 
ing money lately, and could afford herself 
a pretty gown. 

Nhe received him,he thought a little cool- 
ly—perhaps only because Madame della 
Sonia was sitting by—gave him the tips of 
her fingers, and declared that she must go 
almost immediately. 

It turned outthat he was bound forthe 
same piece; and Madame asked him 
to escort them thither —the carriage would 
be at the door at haif-past nine o’clock that 
evening. 

“I shall be only too happy,” said Mr, 
Lepel, ‘if you will allow me such an 
bouor, And in the meantime, itis not yet 
nine o'clock, Cynthia; so, in spite of your 
impatience, you cannot start quite ‘im- 
inediately.’ Whatis there so attractive at 
the Gorew’ this evening that you wish to 
set off so early?’’ 

“On, nothing—I did not know the time!’’ 
said Oynthia. 

She did not reply jestingly, after her 
usual fashion; she sat down languidly, and 
spread her heavy skirts around be: so us to 
make a sort of silken barrier between her- 
seifand Hubert. He bit bis lip a little as ne 
looked at ber, 

‘Our littie bird is not herself,’’ said Ma- 
ane, with a side grimace at Hubert which 
she did not want Cynthiatosee, ‘She has 
what our neighbors call ‘ia migraine,’ 
monsieur. She bas never been well since 
the return of her old uncle from America, 
whose fortune—if he has a fortune—does 
not seem likely to do any of us any good— 
her least of all,’’ 

Cynthia lowered ber head a little and 
darted a sudden and fierce giance at her 
teacher and chaperone—a giance of which 
Hubert guessed the meaning. 

She had never mentioned this ‘uncle 
from America” to him; probably she nad 
told Madame not to do so either, and the 
little Italian lady hed broken her com- 


pact. 

Madame della Scala laughed and spread 
out her bands deprecatingly. 

“Che, che—what is it 1 have done to 
make you look so fierce at me? I will 
leave her to you, Mr, Lepel, and trust you 
to make her tractable before we reach the 
house where we are to sing. For the last 
few days | have not known how to content 
la signorina at all; she has twice refused 
to sing when refusal meant—well, two 
things—loss of money and offence of 
friends, These are two things which I do 
not like at all.’’ 


So saying, Madame, with fan outstretch- 
ed before her like a palm-leaf, moved to. 
— the door; but Oyntbia intercepted 

er. 

“Madame, do not go!’’ she cried. “In- 
deed 1 am sorry! Do not make Mr, Lepel 
think that I have been behaving so like a 
petted child. I will do what you wish 
henceforward—I wiil indeed! o not go 
or : Shall think you are angry witi 
me!’’ 

“Angry with you, carissima? No not 
one bit!” said Madaine, touching the giri’s 
hot cheek with the end of her dainty fan. 
“Not angry, only a litthe—Hittle tiny’ bit 
dissappointed! But what of that? I forgive 
you! (Genius nave its moods, its freaks, its 
yassions. But calm yourself now, for 

e6aven’s sak6, Or we shall be in bad voice 
to-night! I am just guing to my room to 
get my scent-bottie; 1 will return immed- 
lately;’’ and Madame escaped. 

Hubert was delighted with the littie 
lady’s manceavre, designed as he knew, to 
leave him elone with Cynthia. As for 
Cynthia, she gave one scared iook round, 
as if she dreaded to meet his eyes, and then 
dropped into the nearest chair and placed 
one band over ber face. He thought that 
she was crying. 

“Cynthia, my darling, what is all this?’’ 
he said approaching her. ‘(My dearest you 
aré not happy! What can I do?’! 

Cnty she answered, dashing away 
a tearand letting he hand fall into Ler lap— 
‘nothing ind ” 

“But you are not—as Madame says — quite 
like yourself,’’ 

“I know; Iam very cross and disagree- 
able,’’ said Cynthia, with a resolute as- 
sumption of gaiety. ‘I always had a bad 
temper; and it is well perhaps that you find 
it out.’’ 

Without speaking he bent his head to 
kiss her; but she drew back. 

“No!” she said with decision. ‘No 
- ubert—Mr. Lepel, I mean—that will not 

o!”’ 

**W hat, Cynthia?’ 

“We arenot engaged. We are really 
nothing to each other; | was wrong to for- 
get that before,”’ 





“This is surely anew viewon the sub- 
ject, Cynthia!” 

‘*Yes; itisthe view I have taken ever 
since J thought it over. We will be frienda, 
if you likxe—i will always be your friend” 
—and there caine over ber face an indes- 
cribable expression of yearning and 
sionate re,réet—“‘but we must remember 
that I shall be nothing more.” 

“Nothing more? Why, my darling, do 
you forget what you promised me—that at 
the end of two years——’”’ 

“If you were tree--yes,’’ she interrupted. 
“But i wan a foolish promise. You know 
that you are not likely to be free. You— 
= knew that when you told me that you 

oved me! 

She set her teeth and cave him a bitter 
look of reproach. 

“What does this mean?’ said Hubert, 
flushing up tothe roots of bis hair, ‘I told 
you everything the next morning, Cynthia; 
and 1 acknowledged to you that I loved 
you only because! thought thatI was 
too miserable a wretch for you tocast a 
sigh upon, You have changed since then— 
not I.” 

Cyathia suddenly rose from her chair, 

‘1 hear the carriage,’ she said abruptiy; 
“Madame is at the door. There is no use 
ofour continuing this conversation any 
longer.”’ 

“No use at all,’’ said Hubert, who by this 
time was not in the best of tempers, ‘ Per- 
haps you would rather that I did not ac- 
company you to-night, Miss West?” 

“Oh, pray come!’’ said Cynthia, with a 
heartless little laugh. ‘‘Madame will never 
forgive me if I deprive her of a cavalier! It 
does not matter to me,” 

Hubert turned at once to Madame della 
Scala, and offered her his arm with the 
courtesy of nanner which she always aver- 
red she found in so very few Englishmen, 
but which he displayed to perfection. 

Cynthia followed, not waiting for him to 
lead, her to the carriage. He was about to 
haud her to her seat, but she had so 6lavor- 
ately encumbered herself with gloves, fan, 
bouquet, and ‘sweeping silken train that it 
seei.ed as if she could not possibly disen 
tangle herself in time to receive his 
help. 

She took hor seat beside Madame with 
her usual smiling nonchalance, and the 
two laidies waite’ for Mr, Lepel to take 
the opposite seat. 

He took cft his hat and made a sweeping 
bow. 

‘‘Madame,” be sald, “i am unfeignediy 
sorry, but I tind that cireu:mstances wil! 
net allow me to accompany you this eve- 
ning. Will you pardon me therefore if | 
deciine tbe honor of tiie seat that you have 
offered :ae? 

This stately mode of spoech was intended 
to pacify Madame delia Scala, who liked to 
be addressed 48 if she were a princess; he 
knew that she would be angry enough at 
his defection. 

Before she had recovered herself so far 
as to spoak, he fell back and signed to the 
coachman to drive on, They had lett him 
far behind before Madame ceased to vent 
her exclamation of wrath, despair, and 
dissapointiment, 

‘*W bat can he mean by ‘circumstances?’’’ 
This,was the phrase that rose most freq- 
quently to her tongue.  ‘Oircumstances 
will not allow me’! But that is nonsense— 
absolutely nonsense!”’ 

“] think by ‘circumstances’ he meant 
me,” said Cynthia at last—by which re- 
mark she diverted all Madame’s wrath 
upon her own unlucky head. 

She did not seem to rind however, She 
looked brilliant that svening, and sung her 
best. 

Thore was a royal personage among her 
hearers, and the roya! personage begged to 
be presented to her, and complimented her 
upon her singing. 

As Cynthia mede her littie curteey and 
smiled her bright little smile, sue wondered 
what the royal personage would say if she 
knew that she was ‘*Wostwood, the mar- 
derer’s daughter.’””’ Sho had been called 
so too Often in her earlier years ever to 
forget the title, 

In spite of her waywardness that night 
she was womwlan euough to wish that Hu- 
bert had been there to witness her tr! 
umph, 

She had never cftended him before. 
She thought that perhaps he would come 
back, and durted hasiy ylances et the 
throng of smart persons around her, long- 
ing to see his dark face in some corner of 
the,room. But sic was disappointed; be 
did not come, 

“Oh, Miss Weat,’’ said her hostess to her 
in the course of the evening, “do come 
here a moment! | bope you won’t be very 
much bored; you young people always 
like other young psople vest, I know. 
But there is a lady nere—an old lady—who 
is very much impressed by your voice— 
your charming voice—and wants to know 
you; and she is really worth knowing, | 
assure you-—-gives delightful parties now 
and then,’’ 

“T #nali be most happy!” said Cynthia 
brightly. ‘'f like old ladies very much, 
they generally have sometuing to say ”’ 

“Which young mon do not, do they? Oh 
fie, you naughty girl! I saw you with 
young Lord Frederick over there—— Dear 
Miss Vane, this is our sweet songstress, 
Miss Oynthia West—Miss Vane. | have 
just been telling her how much you admire 
her lovely singing.”’ 

Then the hostess hurried away. 

Something like an electric shock seemed 
to pass through Cynthia’s frame, She did 
not show any trace of emotion, the siniit 
did not waveron her lips: but suddenly 
as ehe bowed grac sfull " t . 
xeen-6yed id adv to wbhonu ashe fad ju 

een introduced, she saw herself arag 
inkept savage little walfand stray, fr 
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from the workhouse, etanding on a summer 
day upon a dusty road, the centre of a little 
group of persons whose faces came back to 
her one by one with painful distinct- 
ness, 

There was the oid lady—not 80 wrinkled 
as this old tady, but still with the same 
clearly cut features, the same sharp eyes, 
the same inflexible moutb; there was the 
child with delicate limbs and dainty move- 
ments, with sweet sympathetic eyes and 
love.y golden hair, which Uynthia had 
pessionalely admired #9 she had never ad- 
wired any bair and eyes in the world 
before; and there was a young ian. 

His face had hitherto been the one that 
sue thought she remembered best; she was 
suddeuly aware that she had so idealized 
and glorified it that its very features had 
pecome real, and that when she met it in 
the fleet in later years it remained unrecog- 
nizable. 

Nover once till now had it been borne 
u,on ber that this hero of ber childish 
dromms and her present lover were one 
aud tbe same, 

1t was « terrible shock to hér—and great- 
er even than she knew, 

“ji ain glad to inake your acquaintance, 
Miss Wosi,”’ said Miss Loouora Vane, hold. 
iny out her hand so cordially that Cynthia 
could not in coummon politeness refuse to 
take it, “Your singing bas delighted 
everybody—and myseif, | am surel can 
say, Ort least, You have been some time in 
Italy, 1 suppose? Do sit down bere by me 
and tell ine where you studied,” 

Uynthia tancied that she had heard the 
same Voice telliag her what a wicked girl 
sue was, and that she deserved to be whip- 
ped for running away from the workhouse, 
Sue repressed a littieo suudder and auswer- 
vd siniilogly— 

“You are very kind. 
ied in Italy.” 

‘Under Lamberti, I bear, Do you think 
of coming Out in Opera next season? You 
tay always Count me simone your audi. 
ence,” 

Cynthia rometubered huw this courteous 
geuriewoman had Ouce pul ber Land over 
uér oyes aid deciared tual the sight of 
W estwood’s daughier uiad®e ver ill, 

‘The buruing 8enue6 of injustice that bad 
then taken possession of the cuild’s soul 
rose Up as strong @& ever lu tus woman, 

Sue wished, iu her bitterness that she 
was free to rise {rom her seat and ory 
aloud— 

“Yos, iook at me—listen to me-—for I am 
Westwoud’s daughter! [am the child of 
a fvlon, @0 6svapod cOuVicl & Man Whom 
you cali # murdereér-—-and 1 am proud of 
wy name!? 

Curiously enough, Miss Vane touched 
closely upon this subjoct before ionug, 

She was auxious to know whether Cyn- 
thia’s naiie Was her own or Only assumed 
for astage-purpose, und managed to put her 
question in Buch @ Way tbat It sounded less 
like inaper'inence than « inanifestatiou of 
kiudiy inveresti—which Was very clever of 
Miss Vaue, 

“Ni,”? said Cynthia coldly, ‘West’ is 
not my name exactly; buil preter to be 
known by it at present,” 

Sve had never said a8 umuc.4 before; and 
Miss Vane felt herself a little bit snubbed, 
and decided that the yew singer had not at 
all good Woanners; but sbe meant to secure 
her for the next party nevertheless, 

She rather prided horse:f upon 
parties, 

To ber utter surprise and bewilderment, 
Miss Cynthia West absolutely deciined to 
come, 

Sue ywave no resson except that she 
thought that she shouid before long give 
up singing in drawipg-rooms at all; and 
she was not moved by aay “o:.sideration of 
payment, 

Miss Vane ventured to intimate that she 
did not mind what she paid; bul she was 
met by so frigid a glance tbat she was roal- 
ly obliged, in self-defense, to be silent. 
She carried away an unpleasant jinpression 
of Cynthia West, aud was heard to say after- 
wards that shecould believe anytuing vi 
the young women, 

Cynthia was bowever acknowledged to 
have made in every olner Way &@ prcat 
SUCCES, 

Madame deila Scala was delighted with 
her pupil, and quite forgo all tie little dis- 
agredabies of the evening; while Cyatula, 
during tueir drive bome, was as Charming 
and aa lively «5s sie had ever been. 

Wheu the carriaye stopped at the quist 
litte bouse in Kensiugton, the westiner 
had changed, and rain was falling rapidly. 
Ovn6 of tue servants was in wailing with an 
umbrella, ready to give an aria to Madame 
who alighted first. 

Cynthia foilowed, scarcely uoticing the 
iu4n WuO stepped furward lo assist her, 
until something proupted ber suddealy to 
look at his face, Tuou sic uttered au 6x- 
ciamation, 

Yos, itis I,” said Huvert. ‘'] bave beon 
waiting to he p youout, 1 don’t know how 
I have offended you; but wWhaever it is, 
forgive me, Cynthia—I1 cau’t boar your dis- 
pleasure!” 

“Nor 1 yours,” slic said 
sob, 

Under the 
DY, §u@ actually held 
Kk Ismet, 


Yes, I have stud- 


her 


with a little 


umbrella, that Le was Lold- 
up her face to bo 


Nobody saw the little ceremony of re 
ouciiation, Tue vext smeut Cynthia 
Was in tue uall, baviog le jrose® SUAKO] 
mtand let down by a yawuing u ald’ at- 
lepiive bande, and tl coacumman Lad | 
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ger whose galety and audacity, as well as 
er beauty, b won all hearts that eve- 
ping passed haifthe nigbt in weeping on 
the bard fl or—weeping over the fate that 
divided her from her lover. 

For ever since the day that she had learn- 
ed from ber father that Hubert Lepel was 
& cousin of the Vanes—imore than ever now 
she knew that he was the man who had be- 
friended her in her coildhood—ashe felt {t to 
be utterly impossible that she shoald 
marry him until be knew the truth; and 
the truth—that she was Westwood’s daugh- 
tor—would, she was sure, part him from 
her for ever, 


CHAPTER XXKIIL 


1 ARLY in the June morning— sweet and 

fair although it brooded over London, 

4 ue smokiest city in the world —Cyn- 
ia Was again walking in K ensington Gar- 
deus. She nad not gone far before she met 
her father, with whom she made an ap- 
pointment for that hour. 

“Weil, Cynthia, my girl!” 

“T have come, you see, father,” 

“I hardly thought you'd get hore so soon 
after your party-going last night,” said ber 
father, ‘You look pretty tired too, Weli, 
my girl, | told you I'd been staying down 
at Beecbti sid.” 

“Yos; and I was terribly anxious about 
you all the time, father, It was such a dar- 
log thing todo! Suppose any oae had sus- 
pected you?’’ 

*-Not muoh fear o’ that!” said Westwood, 
a little scornfully. “Why, look at me! Am 
I like the man | wasat Keechfield ten years 
ago? I wasasortoft outcast then, having 
sunk from bad to worse through my dew- 
pair when I lost your mother, Cyntania; but 
now that | have anew coat on my back 
and money in my pocket, all through my 
iuck in the States, not to speak of this white 
hair, which J] shall keep to until I’m back 
safo inthe West again, I’m a different 
man, and nobody ever thinks of suspect- 
ing ine,’’ 

He was dillerent, Cynthia noticed, in 
more than one respect--he was far lesa 
silent and morose than he used to be. 
Life in the West had brought out some un- 
expected reserves of decision and readi- 
noss of Speech, and his success--bis luck, 
as he souietimes called it--had cheered his 
spirlis, 

He was defiant and be was often bitter 
still; but he was no longer down-cast, 

“They’d not bave much chance if they 
did suspect me,’’ be said, after a littie 
pause; “if they thought that they’d got me 
ayain, they'd find their mistake, I’d puta 
bullet through my head afore ever | went 
back to Portland!”’ 

“Oh, father, don’ts k so!”’ 

*Come, Cynthy, don’t pretend! You're 
a brave girl and a spirited one. Now 
woulan’t you yourself sooner die than ve 
cooped up ina gaol, or set to work in a 
quarry with an armed warder watching 
you all day long-—-wouldn’t you put an enu 
vo it, I ask you—being a brave girl end not 
anamby-pamby creatura eas basn’t got a 
will of ner Own and don’t know better 
tuan to stay where she’s put—eh, Cyn- 
thia?”’ 

“Don’t speak so loud, fatner dear,” said 
Cynthia—*‘there are people turning round 
wo look at us, I don’t know what I should 
do in those circumstance; perhaps, aa you 
aay, | sould think it much beter to end 
it all,’”’ 

Sue looked aside as she spoke, for her 
dark eyes bad filied with heavy tears, How 
she wished at that inoment that she could 
‘end it all” as @asily as she had said the 
words! 

“Sit down fora little time, wili 
ftatuer?”’ she asked, “Itisa warm 
ing, and I am rather tired,’’ 

Sbe had another reason for wishing to 
sit down, 

Suv bad observed that for some timea 
tall womanin biack had been apparently 
regarding them with interest, following 
them at a little distance, siacking and 
quickening her pace in accordance with 
their own. 

Tue stranger was thickiy veiled; and, 
when sue 4aw that Cynthia and ber father 
wore waiking towards vacant seat, she 
turned in the same direction. 

Tuere was nothing to prevent ber from 
situung down on the same bench aid either 
pulting # stop lo all private conversation 
or listening to what tuey had to #ay; but 
Cyuthia was oqual to the e.nergency, 

Sne turned her head and gave tue wo u- 
an a long took, half of iuquiry, ball of dis- 
dain, wuich sesmed to Ovéerawe” tue intrud- 
er, who stood by the bench fur @ imoment 
rather uncertainly, Tuoa Cynthia wuched 
ner fatver’s arin. 

“Do you known this person?’”’ she asked 
in a low voice, but one 80 clear that it uust 
have reached the woman’s 6ars, 

“Koow her?” said Westwood, starting 
and looking suspiciously at the black figure, 
“No, I don’t know her, unless she’s 
She's very much likea person staying 
with my landlady just now—a Mise Mel- 
droth. 1 wonder—— Shai | speak to her, 
Cynthia?” 

But the woman had already moved from 
hur ttanding position by the bench, and 
was walking away 44 fast as She could con. 
venienuy Ko. 

Sue Lad fair balr and a fine figure,but ber 
face could not be seen, 

“itis very like,’ said Westwood, stand- 

ug up and staring after her. ‘Sie’s been 


you, 
morn. 





very triendly with tnesince I came; and 
jave bad tea with her and Mra, (iunu 
ia Strange tw relates, ashe 
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you! Oh, father, do be caretul!’’ 

What sbould she be watching me for?” 
said Westwood, but with rather a troubled 
look upon his face. ‘I’ve never had aught 
to do with her.’’ 

“Did you hearof her at all at Beech- 
field?” 

“There was a bit of gossip about her and 
her mother; they sald that Mrs. Vane at 
Beechfield Hall knew them and waa kind 
w them, Some said thatshe paid them; put 
nobody knew what for.” 

“And she is lodging in the same house 
with you and following you about? Then 
I’ll tel! you what she is, father—she is a apy 
of the Vanes, She suspects you and wants 
to put you in prison again. Oh, father, do 
change your lodgings, or go straight back 
to Americal You have been in Kngland a 
month, and it is very dangerous, You have 
nothing tostay ftor—nothing; and, if you 
like’’--her voice sank almost to a whisper-- 
“1 will go back with you,’’ 

“Will you, Cynthy? There’s my own 
good girl!’ sald her tather, an unwonted 
sense of pleasure beaming in hia eyes, 
* You're one of the right sort, you are, and 
you shan’t regret it. But, as to danger, I 
don’t see it. There’s nobody can recognize 
Ine, a8 you are woll aware; and what else 
bave | to fear?” 


Uyntnia bad noted before that he was al- 
most vbildishly vain of his disguise, 

Sune herself was not disposed to rely up- 
on it with balf so blind a confidence, for 
ashe knew bow easily the secrets of ‘mak. 
ing-up’’ can be read by an experienced 


8. 
cpenbien, Miss Meidreth was lodging at 
Mrs, (iunu’s belore ever I went there—so 
that’s a pure coincidence, If she’d come 
after 1 went down to Beechfield, there 
might be something in it, But it’s an acol- 
dental thing.” 

“It may ve accidental,and yet a souroe of 
danger,” said Oynthia anxiously, “I wish 
you would go back to the States at onoe, 
father. lam quite ready to go. There is 
nothing to keep ine in Kagiand now,”’ 

“Why, bave you broken off with that 
young mar?’ said Westwood sharp- 
ly. 
YuNot altogether.”’ 

The remembrance of the previous night 
under the umbrella made UO7nthia’s cheeks 
burn red as she zeplied. 

‘“Butsince i knew what you bave told 
mo—that heis a relative of the Vanes of 
Beech field—! have determined that it can- 
not goon, He and his family would hate 
me if they knew, I cannot forget the past; 
I cannot forget what they did and said; and 
Ido not see bow | can inarry & man who 
unjustly believes that my father was bis 
kinsiman’s murderer,”’ 

The tire came back to her eyes, the tirim- 
nes# to ber voice, as she spoke, 

Westwood watched ber admiringly. 

‘Well spoke, my little girl--well spoke! 
J didn’t think you had it in you, | didn’t 
indeed! Let bin go lis way, and let as go 
ours. I didn’t tel: you all that IT might 
have done when I came back from Beech- 
field the other day because | didn’t right- 
ly know whether you Was with me or 
agaiuat ine.’’ 

“With you--always wilh you, my dear 
father!” 

‘And | was a little dcubtful, so to speak, 
seeing as how you had taken up, although 
by sccident, with # fellow belonging 
to the camp of my enemies, Kut now Lil 
tell you a littie more, Has Mr, Lope! ever 
told you that be Lad a sister?”’ 

“No,” 

“Well, be has; and, what’s more, she's 
married to the old (;6neral--you remember 
him at Beech field?” 

“Yea” 

‘ Maybe you remember ber too--a very 
fair lady, who used to waik out with 
the littie girl--Mr, Sydney Vane's little 
daughter?” 

Cynthia was silent for a moment, 

Yona,” she said at longth, ‘1 think | re 
member her,’’ 

* You’ ve seen the child too?’ 

“ Yos,’’--Cynthia's oyes softened; ‘I am 
sure | remember ber,’ 

“I'll tell you about her presently. I've 
anotion in my head about these Lepsis 
Miss Lepei, as was, and Mr, Sydney Vane 
was in love with one another and about to 
run away from Maylaad when he was kill. 
ed. [| kuow tim for @ fact, 60 you nesdn’t 
look #0 scared, Taéy was on the point ofan 
6lovement when he died-—-Il knew that all 
along; but, stupid-like, 1 nover thought of 
puttiuy two and two toyetier aad connect. 
ing it Wilu bis death. It just seemed a pity 
wo throw shame “sud blame on the dead, 
seolnyg a4 LOW there was Lis wile aud child 
to bear all tie disyrace, aud #0 1 beid my 
tougus.”’ 

“hut how did you kuow, fatuor?”’ 

“By using my 67o4 404 wy ors,” sald 
Weatwood wurieily--\hal’'s how | knew. 
They used to meet in that ilitie plantation 
ofteu enough, I've iain low ia @ dry ditch 
more than once when tboy were Close by 
and beard their goings-on, They were go 
ing off the next uay, when Mr. Vane me. 
with his deserts, And what I say is tuat 
somebody related to Miss Lepol found out 
the truth and sot nm jike # doy,’’ 

“Why did you no. iuink of all toils at the 
rigattime? Oa, itis loo lale now!’ 


fatnuer, 


“Tai uotso sure Of tial. And, as for the 
gun—wvoil, tual offen puss i une; for | 
nadn'’t fired it myse:! tuat allermoonu, 
Cynthy, and ye. it bai been Nred--and 
that’s whal uwiade part of the evidenc 
against ine, | Oe L iL that allernou! 


aud fi iu, Ww . i 
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General's evidence, I looked back when 
I'd passed them, and I saw Mr, Sydney 
Vane separate himself from the other gen- 
tlemen and walk into the plantation, I did 
not lketogo back just then; and so I 
waited. There was two or three ways of 
getting intothe fr plantation, so I don’t 
know who came into It across the fieida, as 
anybody might have done either trom the 
Village or frou the Hall, Hut presently I 
heard the reportot a gun--\wo report, a4 
far as | remember; and then | saw Mins 
Lepel fying along the road—aod L knew 
that she'd been in the plantation, any way. 
So, after watching a littie while longer, I 
went back to the wood; and I found my 
gun pretty near where J had left it--only it 
had been moved and fired. NS» Ll took it 
up and walked away home,’’ 

“Without stopping to see whether any 
one was hurt?” 

“Yosu,my girl--and that waa my mistake, 
If I’d gone on and found Mr. Vane and 
given the alarin ard all that, | daro say | 
should have got off, But that waa iny mis. 
fortune, and also my hatred to Mr, Vane 
and his wicked ways. I says to myself, 
‘This ia no business of yours, Let them 
settle it between themasives, I'll not in- 
terfere.’ Sol sortot hardened iny heart 
and went on my way.’’ 

—_ perhaps you might have saved a 
ife 

*No,’’ sald Westwood calmly, “1 couldn't 
have done that. He was shot clean through 
the heart. And I’m not sure that 1 wouid 
if | could, He was a bad man, and deserved 
his punishment, The only thing I can't un- 
derstand is why the nan as did ithadn’s the 
pluck to say what he had done, instead of 
leaving @ poor common man like me to bear 
the blame.” 

“Did you not tell all this tothe jury and 
the counsel?’ 

“Yon, my dear, | did--every word, Hut 
who was there W& believe me? It didn’t 
sound likely, you know, And who eise 
was there, as the lawyorns said, that had rea- 
won to hate Mr, Vane? Why, if they'd 
known all 1 knew, they would have seen 
thet every honest man would have hated 
him! Bat, by never telling what I knew 
previous avout Mies Lepal,f didn’t put ’em 
on the right track, you seo, I own that 
now.” 

“Father, | see to whom your suspicions 
=| said asmmuch to me before But 

feol sure that Mr, Hubert Lepel is tn- 
capable of such a deed—not only of the 
murder—for which one could forgive bim 
—but of letting another bear the biame.”’ 

“Well, perba ao, Oynthy. I don't 
think you would ha’ given your heart to an 
out-an-out scoundrel--l don't Indeed, And 
Mr. Lepel has a good sort 0’ face, I’ve seen 
bim, and I like him, He looks as if he’da 
good bit o’ trouble somehow; and | dare 
may it’s likely, with a siater like that on his 
hands, It’s iny belief, Cynthia, not that 
Mr, Lepel, but his sinter, Miss Kiorence 
Lepel, as she was then, did the deed and 
put the blame on ine, And f’m inclined to 
think as how Mr, Lepol knows it and 
wouldn't tell,” 

“A woman! Could a woman 
beavy gun like that?’’ 

“If she was desperate, she could, my 
dear, It’s wonderful what strength a wo- 
map Will have when she’s ina temper, 
And maybe Mr. Vane failed ber at the last 
moment—wouldn’t go away with ber from 
Kagiand, or something o’ that kind--and 
she thought she would be revenged on 
him,’’ 

The theory did creditto Kouben West- 
wood’s linaginations; but It was a iniataken 
one, At present however it seemed suffi 
ciently credible to give Cynthia much cause 
for retisction, 

She did not speak, Westwood yave his 
knee asudden stroke with oue band, ox- 
pressive of growing amazement, a he also 
meditated on the inatter, 

“And then for herto goand marry the 
old man--Sydney Vane's brother! It beats 
all that. ever heard of! Nhe must have 
got nerves of stee! and muscles of tron; she 
miust be the boldest, hardest ilar that ever 
trod this earth. If I thought all women 
was like her, Cynthia, 1 would go to the 
devil atonce! But I’ve known two good 
ones in my time, 1 rockou—your mother 
and you--that should p’r'aps be enough for 
any wan, Yer, she’s iwarried and yot « 
culld--@ Little iad that'll have the cstate 
and preventthe girl from coming to her 
own--4t least, What would have been her 
own if there had been no hoy,” 

“You mean Miss Enid Vane?” said Cy 
thia, again with acurious softening of the 
Oyen. 

“Yes, sone outlandish nate of that sort 
--'Knid’ ia it? Well, you koow hetter than 
I. i’ ygiad you're broaking off with thet 
man Lopel, Cyuthia, for incre reasous than 
one.” 

Cynthia bardly notiesd the significance 
of his toneor the conjunciiog of the two 
names in bis remarks, Soo had somethiog 
6\96 in her mind wuich sie was anxtous to 
have said. 


manage a 
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Al 4 wiarriago laley Maine, the 
bride’s volce faltered, ani 6he pmused in 
the uibist of the liupressive Coreinony, Her 
little migcu, a Lright i.t.ie Lures yeoar-uid, 
liinking the mauylly al r Was Coupe] 
my | wr oaunty ay (elon isa ree 
4i.0, slauiped ner ill @ lou sad K sliced 
In a tons of authority, “Aust 
thay it. 
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MY LETTER DID NOT OOME. 





BY LOUISE MA‘COM STENTOR. 
—— 
My letter did not come to-day 
And l can neither sing or piay, 
Hot burning teare my dim eyes &li, 
In vain I bid my beart ‘*be etili’'’ 


For | have wanted It so long, 

And breathed my longing oft in song: 
Il have not bad one for two days! 

And mise ite thrililag, cheering lays 


A letter seemee little thing, 

And yet mey much of »ladness bring. 

Yet much of sorrow, pain and woe, 

May ite white pages overfiow! 
> OS 


FROM THE DESERT. 


HY 8. 1. HAVILLAND, 








CHAPTER I11, 


K NOW all, dear Bob,"’ said Tom, ‘'M 

solicitors found that your wife im d : 

ashe died blessing you, and longing for 
your forgiveness, You must go,”’ he added 
as poor Bob begged to be allowed to fight 
by his side. 

“Obey orders, and yo,"’ said Captain 
Crackenthorp sternly; and, aa Bob with In- 
atinctive discipline sprang w attentien, he 
added kindly, “No, dear Bob, you must 
xo; loan save you, | think. Kut oh! Bob, 
be kind to her, and ask her to think some- 
times of poor Tom Crackentborp who loved 
her so dearly.’ 

“All our iives we will remember and 
pray for you, dear Crackenthorp,” said 
Hob, 

“T am ‘fey,’ as the Sootch say,” sald Tom 
with a wan amile. “] am so near death that 
I can see a little way into earthly futurity; 
you will escape —1 see the way clearly as if 
ina vision. Kide from here w the ruined 
toub at the foot of the hills, you will see a 
fow yards fromm it a disused and forgotton 
vridle-path, Follow it, it will take you 
away fromthe passes, which are all held 
by the enemy and once over the mountains 
you wlll be in astraight line for head- 
quarters, You will meet with difficulty 
and danger on the other side of the hills, 
| soo it, but your right arin and stout heart 
willearry you through. If you meet with 
accidents or delay, send the letters on and 
follow to England when you can; perhaps 
once more I inay see herand you again, 
but never in this world of life,”’ 

fom jeaned forward on Hob's breast, 
who put ble strong arm round hie officer's 
neck. 

lor a minute or two neither spoke, then 
Crackenthorp raised himeself and their 
tear-biurred eyes sought each other, while 
their bands locked for the fret and last 
time, 

“My beloved commander, deeply as 1 es- 
loomed and respected you before, words 
cannot tellofiury gratitude and love for you 
now,’ 

“Show them, Bob, by being a good hus. 
band and father, You have learnt a bitter 
lesson with your tirat wife. You will have 
as priceless atreasure as Heaven in its 
mercy ever voucbsafed lo man, Non omnis 
moriar, bob, Your father told ime that 
something warned him | was to be the good 
genius of the bouse of ‘Trefusis; bear me 
witness | have tried to be, and thatifina 
future state | oan watch over you aad Aline 
1 will,” 

“Whatoan 1 say? Your goodness \is so 
qkreat, your self-apuegation—oh, Cracken- 
thor), your recollection shall be the holiest 
incentive I can have."’ 

‘There, there, Bob!’ said Crackenthorp 
soothingly. 

Trefusia, the one before whom life and a 
Vista of happiness was opening, was far more 
agitated than he who had done with earthly 
things, 

‘Let us hope we shal! all meetin heaven. 
Come, fasten my pletol-bolsters on the 
saddle, Corporal Percival; you will need 
them,” said Tom cheerlly; ‘1 see Lieuten- 
aut Farquhar has made Private McUreagh 
take hia, Now, wy iads, bootand saddle— 
mount! On your way, Corporel Percival, 
repeat to Private McCreagh the instruot- 
ions 1 have given you. Make first for the 
rulned tomb you jsee in the distanoe, then 
straight over the mountains; away with 
you, good juck and God speed!" 

The horses reared and plunged as their 
riders drove the spurs into their flanks, 
while their hoofs churned up littie spirts 
and fountajns of sand as they das for- 
ward. 

A British cheer from their comrades in 
the zereba rang iu their ears as they { 
out of the sent: y-guarded gate and pultoped 
over the plain. 
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On -on—they went, straight for the ruin- 
ed Lomb, a8 their commander had order- 
ed. 

Oo they went—ignorant thata thousand 
flere) Mosiom eyes were watching every 
stride, tbat every gorge and pass leading 
through the mountains was filled with 
dusky boreemen, whose slowest horse 
could beat their lo agiish ones two strides 
to one, and that every rider was thireting 
to kil 

In the gorge through which the soldiers 
had marched a short while before on their 
way from theircamp,an Emireatin hie 


iigh- peaked, jewelled saddie, pis shelks 
aod to.lowere round bim, watch ng te last 
Leu rays f the 


Ssolllng sUn eas Lhey 
ne red across the sand 


a red 1Valr iA n panel wv ¢ 6 sat 


















Did he, too, look into futurity, and see 
his fate a few hours later, when, scimitar in 
hand, be rolled overon the zereba parapet, 
his heart cloven by Tom Crackenthorp's 
aword? 

Did he know that he. too, had seen the 
sun set for the last time? 

‘The two Giaours are nigh at band, sba!! 
weslay’’ muttered a tawny Arab chief, 
his long black beard falling below his 
waist. 

The Emir gave no sign. 

Nearer and nearer their doom Bob and 
Angus sped, 

One turn of the band, anda cloud ofa 
bundred white-robed horsemen would have 
enshrouded them. 

Fierce Mosiem hands nervously clutch- 
ing bridles, and gripping spear-butts and 
eclinitar-hil#—but the Emir gave no 
sign. 

On, straight © the tomb, Bob and Angus 
galloped, The Emir spoke, 

“These nen must pass unharmed; the 
hand of Allan is upon them and guiding 
them; no Nazarene has ever trod that path 
over the mountains since the time of Sala- 
din the Mighty, on whose memory be 
wace, No unbeliever and but few on 
ems know of it. They are guided bya 
Power mightier than we; it is the will 
of Allah, Let them go their ways in 
peace,’’ 

Like the a and whispering of the 
countiess leaves of the forest the command 
went forth and back through the echoing 
gorges that hela those dusky foemen. 

‘I]t is the will of Allah, There is ut one 
Allan, and Mahomet is bis prophet!’’ wail- 
ed up from those turbaned hosts, ‘‘Allab. 
il-Allah-bu!” 

Clank, clink, clank, the horee’s tron- 
bound hoofs struck the rock as Bob and 
Angus wheeled round by the tomb 
and pressed over the scattering boulders 
upwards, 

The sbeik spoke: 

“We can spare two to live outof tnose 
dead men over there,’’ as he pointed to the 
cordon of marching sentries, ‘Of a surety 
they were chosen worriors. In their tents 
in the far-away North two hearta may yet 
be made giad; we could well spare them, 
surely; and perchance, they may bear 
many a message of loveand farewell; it 
were all done © spare them, but-——”’ 

The speaker turned his glittering eyes to 
wards the camp 

The purple night crept slowly over the 
desert; the sentinel-stars set their watch 
in the sky; the crescent moon, calm, 
pale signal for a bloody battle, was ap- 
proaching. 

“Hold wny rifie, Jim, for a moment,” said 
the grizzly veteran who heid the post of 
honor as sentry nearest to the unseen 
foe, 

Carefully unfrstening bistunic he took 
out from an inner breast-pocket his cher- 
ished meédals--a goodly show, 

Tenderly he caressed and brushed them 
for, a» he knew two well, for the 
last thine, 

“Alia, Balaclava, inkerinan, Sebasto- 
pol, Oude, Delhi, Lucknow, China, New 
Asaland’’--all were there, 

Oarefully he pinned them on his breast, 
where they glittered in proud array as the 
woon's cold beams liton them while she 
slowly swept above the hillocks, 

“Pat your African medals on, lad, and 
when them brown devils oome round 
the point there, alm low, and kespeoool. | 
shall feel badly riled if we don’t 
bow! over a dosen apiece before we go 
under,”’ 

“All right, comrade,’’ said Jim cheerful- 
ly, ‘we'll wipa out a tidy few of them,never 
fear,’’ 

The two inen shook hands and resumed 
their eager watch forthe first spear-giint 
of the enemies’host whom they knew were 
impatiently waiting bebind the sand- 
mounds for the siginal. 

Tom and Angus had left the sloping 
causeway, that forthe tiret half-mile had 
madea rough but easy ascent, and were 
slowly winding round a very precipitous 
cliff. 

Slowly the horses picked Mseir steps as 
they turned in and outoftho ravines and 
boulders, until an abrupt turn brought 
them suddenly round a gigantie rock on to 
asmal! platesu facing the desert, from 
whence they could see =the little 
zereba and the whole of the surrounding 
plain, 

This is the first decent bit of ground we 
bavé come to since we left camp, 
McOreagh,”’ said Kob Trefusis; ‘the borses 
are timid and tired after that ride over the 
burning sand and tese rough pathways; 
dismount, and we will give them a drop of 
water from our canteen,’’ 

"Yes, corporai,’’ said Private McCreagb; 
and, dismounting, they fastened the bridies 
to bits of rock, 

The pationt animals sniffed at the wel- 
come water, aud whinnied their satisfaction 
as they buried their cold noses in their 
masters’ hands, the sights and sounds of 
the desert were siarming and utterly 
strange to them, 

“There te tue litthe zereba, corporal; 
how white and govstly it stands out in the 
moon light!” 

“You, it must be getting near the time 
for the attack,’’ said Trefueis, as with his 
comrade he looked anxiously down on the 
great plain below from the almost 
perpendicular clifl on which they were 
slanding. 

Ail nature was at peace, The zareia lay 
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wWuite and asif sleeping ina bath oc! soft 
moonlight; the dusky pisin was dotted 
with a few white specks which they knew 
were Heures of the ever watching sentries 
rhe sand Ocks tothe east and sout 

| loomed shadowy and ndistinct in the dis 
ance; the red mountains showed back 





where the precipitous walis of rock cast im- 
penetrabie shadows: in the pass ali was 
still. 

A tiny dot of flame in the shadowy dia- 
tance by the sand-bills shoné for a mo- 
iment, 

‘*],ook! look! the first sentry’s gun! The 
fight has begun,’’ sald Angus. 

Bob said nothing in repiy, but clenched 
his teeth, as he braced bimeelf against 
the wall of ro*k to witness the coming bat- 
tle, 

A rocket whirred aloft behind the sand- 


bills and buretina cloud of green stars--- 


the renegade Kgyptian officers with the 
Arabs bad fired the signal Another in re- 
ply whizzed from the gorge near the tomb, 
asthe waiting mir gave the signal to 
charge. 

From the mountain gorges the streams 
of white-burnoosed, tewny warriors tore 
forth tu battle, like some muddy river 
fleeced with foam as it pours over its banks 
In resistiess inundation. 

A yelling white-robed horde swept round 
and over the lullocks towards Bill and bis 
coinreade, 

“Now, lad, again,’ sald veteran Bill as 
he brought down a leader with his second 
shot, “fire as bard as youcan for Queen 
and country.”’ 

Never more wil) flerce Hen-Kaleb sharp- 
en his wesapous iv the tents of lela. ; never 
more will the weeping wives of Moreb- 
bed. I).i, of Feddan-ao-Kao, of Muley-ben- 
Jan, and of wwany another fierce Arab, see 
them riding homeward to their biack tents 
laden with spoil; never more will the mare 
‘'Wind-drinker” bow her shapely head to 
her waster Ben Isehmael’s caress; never 
more will Sheik Nureddah-an- Yusef 
barter bis slaves for gold-dust and 
ivory, Saxon Bill bas brought them 
low. 

“Once more, and then the bayonet,”’ 

Two British cheers,a wiid chorus of 
Arab yelis, a ciink of stee! as bayonet and 
spear-beads clashed, and all was over, 

The horde swept on, leaving two white 
prostrate forme and a circle of dusky bodies 
round them, 

‘The dark plain was now alive with tiny 
glancing spote of flame, as sentry alter 
sentry cawe in touch withthe enemy and 
opened fire, 

Witu the first warning flash the moon- 
bathed zereba had sprung inw active 
life. 

The battle ianterns glared angrily as they 
were swung aloft; the lights in hospital 
tentand magazines gleamed fitfully, the 
bayonets glinted in tne moonbeams; the 
long rows of silent white figures shone as 
they stood on the ramparts, 

Bob and Angus, looking from their diz- 
zy height, could dimly see the advancing 
thousands, a8 from the billock and moun- 
tain passes they pressed forward, got 
touch of each contingent, aud joined tn bat- 
tle Line, 

hast and west and north poured forth its 
araiy of warriors, 6ver pressing closer and 
closer round the doomed ore. 

Darkor grew the pight, but Bob and An- 
gus could see the white wall gradually ex- 
tending its folds, like some huge and ghost- 
ly spake, until its ends met, making one 
Vastarined and living ciroie Of muscle, 
steel and sinew, 

The insointed bodies of Arab skirmilsh- 
6:8, who bad made tueir first rusb, after 
losing ten to one, baving slain the sentries 
and outposts, had sullenly retired in broken 
groups, like eddying foam, on their main 
bodies in thecirele, and for a few moments 
in siience the zereba stood out defiant, 
the centre ofthe circle of its savage at- 
tackers, 

Slowly at first, like the inooming surf, 
the whive circ.e surged forward, whtle the 
zereba stood out like the chalky cliffs of 
Albion, and with as firm a front. 

Then quicker, it seemed to Bob and An- 
gus, the great white and brown snake 
806.160 to contract its folds, as if, anaconda- 
like, to crush ite prey in ite embraces as it 
rolled siuggishly forward, 

But from the four sidesof the sereba 
leapt forth sheets of flame; again—again— 
again ine zgsig lightning ran round its 
Wallis; inw serried line, round and round, 
back again, round and round, back again, 
rvlied the quivering fire, 

Beneath that leaden hall the great white 
snake coiled and uncoiled, writhed and 
broke and reunited and broke again, and 
twisted and reeled back in quivering and 
mortal agony, while from every ri: g of its 
tortured body a thousand bright flecks of 
lamie spat forth asthe Arabs opened their 
answering fire, 

Back slowly roiled the maimed snake, 
dropping its wh ite scales at every roll, till 
out of rifl3 range, wea its folds lay sullen- 
ly along the horizon, but ever keeping up 
along its whole line those twinkling spots 
of tire, 

‘“‘Hurrah! our lads have beaten off the 
first attack,’’ shouted Bob. “The Arsbs 
can uéever face that rifle fire; they must 
bave lost at least a thousand men in that 
charge,”’ 

But, as he spoke, the snake coiled for 
another spring; ever nearer came tne 
glancing spils of tlame; again the zereba 
grit iis loins with rings of fre, and on both 
sidés the firing became very hot and 
furious., 

Long flashes of light ran along the Arab 
ues, while hundreds of glancing fiery dots 
“os8lng 6Ver nearer sbowed where the 
heres mounted horsemen of the desert 


were piying their long mateniccks with 
ever-lncreasing eflect, 
And now, without ceasing, the girdle of 
6 re und the z>reba, as front and rear 
Ke | red forth their volley in turn 
“ m reguiarity of discipiine. But 
Kradually the unbroken waves of fire be 
Katt K broken and ragyed, 





Here and there, through the white snake 
rolied back in esony again and again, omi- 
nous biack dots and spaces appeared in the 
wal! of fire, 

“Our men are falling fast,’’ tnoaned Bob 
in agony. ‘No force could stand that Arab 
fire,” 

Poor Angus McCreagh wrung bis hands 
as his disciplined eye marked every phase 
of the battle. 

‘ Farquhar, Pusqnber, what can I say at 
the Manse?”’ he walled. ‘And all my oom- 
radea, too, all deein’ before iny een! Eh, 
puir laddies! braw Sergeant MacaA lister, 
an’ canny Jobn Scott. an’ Sandy Macken. 
zie, an’ plous Dugal Forbes, ay, an’ puir 
shiftiess Tammie Tameon, he’!! fecht weel, 
tue laddie, and Hepburn, an’ Cainpbell,an’ 
Douglas, an’ Mackinnon, an’ Armstrong, 
braw lads a’;eh, eb, wae’s me!’’ he sobbed 
bitterly. 

With clasped hands he knelt on the rocky 
ledge, and swung bimseif to and fro in an 
agony of grief, 

Bob's more educated and trained nature 
made him less dewonstrative, but none the 
less was his soul wrung and wrenched with 
agonyashe watched the varying tide of 
the battle—the weakening defence and 
gradual death of his brave comrades and 
officers. 

The great ghostly snake,dim in the dark. 
ness, was transforming itself into a hydra, 
as it coiled and uncoiled and wound 
witn # hundred heads ever nearer its 
prey. 

‘‘La-illah-Allab-la-Mohammed-ur-resoul- 
Allab-ba!”’ 

One fierce rush, one frenzied charge, 
aud its tangs were deepin the zereba’s 
flanks, 

The wound turned crimson with blood 
and fire as the combatants met, and 
bright red flames leapt aloft from the burn- 
ing tents. 

Saxon and Mosiem met in final deathb- 
grip; sinewy Arab and stalwart Briton cut 
and thrust and fired and stabbed by the 
ruddy light of the burning camp, The 
snake was On its prey at last. 

Brighter and fiercer burnt the fiames as 
stores and tents and wagons fed the snako 
and its children, while the fow remaining 
Britons fought desperately but doggedly 
on; till, driven back step by siep wy the 
overwhelming numbers of the Arabs, the 
last survivors fell, 

The zereba was nowa imassof roaring 
flames, and in those fiery chariots that gat- 
lant litile company of British souls march: 
ed heaven wards, 

The rosy dawn was breaking in the cast, 
for assault after assault had been driven 
back, andthe great snake had taken all 
night to slay and gorge its prey. 

‘Come, McCreagb,’’ said Trefusis, ‘‘al! is 
over; we shall have dawn directly, and 
must hurry on.” 

“Ay, Corporal, } am ready.”’ 

In silence they mounted their horses and 
pressed forward. 

A few hourw’ ride over the haif-oblitera. 
ted and long-forgotten track, past barren 
scenes of gloomy mountain randeur, 
brought them to where the path wound tor- 
tuously downward, as they reached the 
level plain, 

“Now we can gallop again; an hours’ 
hard riding will bring us to headquarters,’ 
sa'd Bob. 

At last the British lines loomed dimly on 
the horizon, and with a cheerthey pressed 
towards them, 

‘*Look, Corporal, over there!’’ 

‘‘Arabs, by St. George!” exclaimed T're- 
fusis in diamay. ‘‘Heaven grant they may 
not see us!”’ 

A vain hope—tbe keen-eyed sons of the 
desert had long since seen them from afar, 
and were bearing down very rapidly on 
them. 

‘‘We shall have to fight, McCreagh; how 
mony ofthem do you make out?” asked 

Oo . 

“Only eight, sir; it might be worse,’’ said 
Angus cheerfully. “I don’t think mucn 
of them old matchlocks at iong range; 1’! 
back my rifle againstthem. I haven't been 
a Hieland gamekeeper for puir Mr, Far- 
qubar’s faiher for nothing. MustItry a 
suot, sir?” 

Tie first two or three horsemen of the 
Arabs commenced firing, and their inusketl- 
bullets hummed overhead. 

“Do, MoCreagh; only don’t stop for a 
moments longer than to fire at least a couple 
of shois,”’ 

The canny Scot reined in his horse—his 
foster-brother Farquhar had brought 
it a Scotiand, aud it knew him very 
well. 


‘Steady, steady!’’ he coaxed and patted it 
—'‘*#o’’—sbarpiy the carbine rang out and 
the foremogt Arab reeled, 

‘Bravo, another!’’ 

Again the puff of smoke flew out, amd ar- 
other rider toppled trom his high-peaked 
saddle, 

The rest wheeled abruptly round in c'r- 
cles, uttering discordant yelis as tuey 
brandished tneir weapons. 

‘‘Well done, Mc(-esgt! that will keop 
them at a distance: press on now as faet as 
you can,” 

Larger aud larger grew the outlines of 
the British intrencuments, Could they 
keep on a liltie longer, they knew the seu- 
tries would see them, and a force ride out 
to tueir reltef, 

A nother quarter of a mile was gained be 
fore tbe Aravs had again sieadily settied 
down in pursuit, but their matcoiock bails 


*geain piuged and whistled close round 
them, sending jets of sand bigh in the air «6 
lu6y struck the desert. 

My horse won’t go muc! farther 
poral,”’’ muttered McCreag! ast 
Drute foundered in the loose s 

Bob looked anxiously round; the Arabs 


were ming ina scattered fi.e, and, as 08 



































looked, he saw the yellow fiash from the 
matchlock of the nearesi one, 

The heavy bullet struck McCreagh’s 
horse just behind the saddle, and, witha 
convulsive sob and spring, It went down 
on ita knees and rolled over on the soft 
sand. 

McUreagh was on his feet in an instant, 
bis carbine in hand, as hetuarned to face 
the now thoroughly roused Arabs, Bob 
reined up sharply and swung back to help 
his comrade, 

Before the Arabs could stop their head- 

long pursuit, the two soldiers opened fire; 
one rider fell gently forward over bis 
joree’s neck and layabhuddled mass of 
white clotbing: another, caught by the stir- 
rup as he feil, was being dragged across the 
lain. 
Ibe others were now on them; throwing 
down their empty carbines, sword and re- 
volver in hand, Bob and Angus met them. 
Crack, crack, went the revolvers and tbe 
lony Orass-imounted horse-pistols of the 
Arabs, 

Both sides were nervous and excited,and 
their aim was correspondingly wild. Bob 
tired nis six shots and hurled his pistol 
liorecely in their faces a8 they closed, while 
ne urew bis bridle-rein tight and charged 
at their leader, 

McUreagh shot one through the shoulder 
and, after a fierce exchange of sword and 
scimitar cats, rau another through the 
body. 

Kob was hotly engaged with the last two 
of their enemies, A sting as of red-hot iron 
warned hiin that a bullet had ploughed a 
nasty flesh-wound on his thigh, but be re- 
paid the shot by running the Arab through 
the throat, as he bad learnt from previous 
tiybts that their turbans are an impenetra- 
bie shield to sabre cata, 

The other Arab now lunyed at him with 
his long spear, The keen point tore through 
his jacket and side, but Bob did not even 
feel it in the heat of the fray, and before the 
Arab could disentangle it he bad leaned 
forward and cut him down, 

“Come, McUreagh,’’ he said, as be look- 
ed round on his prostrate enemies and 
wiped his bioody sword, “that was a sharp 
tussie; let us get to the British lines as 
quickiy a8 we can now. I bavetwo nasty 
flesh-wounds, Here are our fellows com- 
ing,’ he continued, a6 he saw a company of 
British horsemen galloping to their assis- 
lance, 

Trefusis tad mounted his horse, and, 
held up by McOreagh’s sturdy arm, 
acd vanced to meet their countrymen. 

Toe Arab whom McCreagh had shot 
through the shoulder had recovered his 
senses, and, rising himself in a sitting pos- 
ture, with bis unwounded hand be drew 
his long iron-bound pistol and fired at 
Bob. 

Trefusis reeled end fell heavily on his 
face; the bullet bad glanced aiong his head 
cutting off a trees cf black bair, which foat- 
slowly to earth. 

Toall appearance be lay dead on the 
sand, shot turough the head,the blood well- 
ing from the wound on his temple. 

* You murtheriug biack Mawimet!’’ yel- 
lod McCreagh, a8 6 ran back, bis carbine 
in his hand, 

Tbe Arab looked fixedly at hin with his 
piercing black s6yes, and, without the 
quiver of an eyelid, looked straight at the 
1uzz1e of the carbine as Private McCreagh 
sent ashot crashing turough the wretch’s 
brain, 

When the British cavairy galloped up, 
they found McCreagh sitting on the sand 
with Trufusis’ unconscious head on his lap, 
crying bitterly as betried to staunch the 
wound in bis nead from whica the biood 
was slowly ebbing away. 

By the time Bob was placed in bis oot in 
the hospital, be was raviug in the delirium 
of bratu-fever, unconscious of the fateof bis 
comrades, that the despatchos had been dée- 
livered, that an avenging force had been 
sent, that McCreagh and he had been pro- 
moted,and that the doctors had pronouuced 
him dangerously wounded, He iay there, 
his spirit bovering between iile and 
death, 








CHAPTER IV. 

AP\UK autumu heather was glowing with 

rich tints in the morning sun &s ILshone 
| over Bagot moor. ‘The mooriaud was 
Sweet with thyme; tue twining cloinatis 
and jessamine climbved over the dismantled 
ininers’ collages and the ruined buildings 
round the gloomy siaft of Wieal Bagot; 
the birds twitterod and sang acoldst tue 
rusty machinery and broken wagons; but 
there was silence in agot Hall. 

‘fain goiny to the beach for an bour or 
two,”’ said Aline to old (rarth, about three 
months afterthe events which were des- 
cribed in the last chapier. ‘1 am going to 
my favorite cave; you know it. I have 
not been out of doors for sone days, 580 you 
need not lay lunch for me, a4 I shall not 
come back till the afternoon. Uncle Tre- 
fusis has just gone to sleep, and will prob- 
ablv sleep till my return.’”’ 

“Very well, Miss,’ said Garth respectful 
ly. “J will send one ofthe lads ip an 
hour to you in case you inay Want apy- 
thing,”’ 

“Yes, do; of course, if 1 am wanted, or 
Unele wakes and asks for meé,1 will come at 
once, Poor Uccie!”’ she conunued with 4 


ceep sigh, ‘ne has aged very much sings 

hy—since Capiain Crackenth rp’s death, 

He loved him very dearly, you know, GartL; 

and now he ia taken away [row u s. If we 

could only bear suine tidings of Mr. Robert 
4 r 1 ‘ . wi 4 w 





THE SATUR DAY 
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EVENING POST. 





gambolied and barked round her, ‘‘take 
the basket and be quiet, sir.”’ 

The dog looked at ber tear. flecked eye- 
lashes wits great brown eyes full of dumb, 
lustinctive sympathy, and trotted soberly 
by ber sideassne went down the great 
causeway leading to the sea, where the ore- 
laden trollies had formerly run on the now 
broken and rusty rails, and, pausing on the 
sandy beach, she took the basket, while he 
plunged into the sparkling bay. 

The waves of the incoming tide rippled 
softly at her feet; the little crabs scuttled 
away at her approach and bid in the tang- 
6d masses of brown and purple seaweed 
which was plentiful. 

The seagulls wheeled round ber with 
shrill screams, while Carlo barked and 
Jumped at them. 

The sky shone deeply biue, unflecked by 
asingle cloud, save where, behina the 
promontory and hidden from Aline, a low 
vlack band of clouds was slowly rising in 
the distant horizon over the waves, Carlo 
looked suspiciously at the oliff, and once or 
twice gave an ominous grow! as if he could 
scent the coming storm. But Aline, lost in 
herown thoughts, took no need and soon 
reached the cave, 


for many years it had been her favorite 
summer resort; when children, she and 
her cousin had played in its shade, and she 
had been the obedient man Friday to his 
Robison Crusoe in many an hour of happi- 
ness, 

The great bunches of green seaweed, 
with little white suelis and limpeta sticking 
to them, lay like draperieson the brown 
rocks, 4nd the sun shone brightly as Aline 
entered and sat down to read. 

There had been terrible fighting inthe 
Soudan, and her eyes filled with tears as 
she read of the losses of the troops and of 
the frequent arrival in England of tran- 
Sports filled with the sick and wounded 
nen. 

“Poor fellows! I am glad some have come 
home again,’’ she thought, as she laid the 
pepers down, 

Suddenly Carlo’s ears pricked up as he 
heard the nearing footsteps of a stranger, 
and he gavéa low growl. 

“Be quiet, Carlo; it is only one of the 
lads,” said Aline reprovingiy a8 she 
listened. 

A tall figure stood in the entrance of the 
cave. 

“The figare 1s too tall for one of the lads, 
Who can it be?’ was the thought that 
flasbed through her mind as she hastily 
rose, 

Ha came nearer. 

‘*Bob, dear Bob!’’ screamed Aline, and 
he caught her in his arms, ‘‘Kob, dear 
one, is it really you? How happy uncle 
wiil bel’’ 


“Darling Aline, 1 am come home, never, 
I trust, to leave you again-”’ 

“On, Bob dear, is it true—you are here?”’ 
said Aline, clinging to him while he fond- 
Jy kissed her. ‘‘My dear, dear cousin, 
where have you been? Oh, Bob dear, how 
uncle and J] have longed to bear of you— 
the weary years we have spent! If you had 
bat known!”’ 

“Tet us put ail that away, Aline beloved, 
I can go to my father and ask his forgive- 
ness now, and the cloud of trouble shall 
pass away from us, and happiness shall 
once more come to Bagot Halli. Come and 
sit down, dearest; { have much to tell yon, 
Come to our old seat,’’ and he pulled away 
a nase of tangled seaweed from a rock that 
formed a natural couch, Come dear, and 
sit beside ine and I will teli you all about 
it.’”’ 

Aline came and sat by him, her head 
resting On his shoulder, 

‘Aline dearest,” said Bob at last, ‘1 have 
mach to tell you. First let me ask you, 
did you ever bear what was the cause of my 
leaving home?” 

‘‘No, Bop dear,” said Aline; ‘Uncle 
never told me. Perhaps I can guess, but 
he never wished totell me. | am content 
Lo leave all to you and him,” 

‘When I left home, Aline, he told me to 
come back repentant, Heaven is my wit- 
ness, 1 aim repentant,’’ said Bob looking 
sad, 

“{ know that, dear,’’ 

“Hie told me to come back single. lama 
widower, Aline dearest; it ia rignt I sbouid 
te.! you.” 

“Il guessed, Bob, it was something of 
that kind,” answered Aline, simply and 
sadly. “ido not want to know anything 
about it, dear Bob, | can feel for you; don’t 
say any wore,”’ 

“IT aim glad to have told you, Aline; it Is 
past and gone, and we will never talk of it 
again.’’ 

Aline’s hand stole into hisin cousinly 
sympathy, and Bob continued Ww press the 
little palin: 

“Now, dear, I musttry and tell you all, 
and then I shall leave all to you tl decide 
and actas you think(will be best,for I know 
whatever you may decide will be right. 
Listen, dear one, 1 see you have poor 
Crackenthorp’s letters, I am the Corporal 
Percival of whom he speaks in bis last let- 
ter to you,” 

Aiine siarted, 

‘He entrusted that letter to ine, and when 
1 was lying wounded and insensibie at the 
hospital it was sentonto you. I| need not 
tell you now, dear, ail that passed between 
us, Sometime before 1 had saved his life; 
| in réturo be had nursed meand learned 
| who] was; and when the last moments 
came, before tne Arab attack, he told me 





fi all. With his dying breath—for he was 


iving then, dear, tothe world, though in 
“ - 7 ‘ . 


is bod y 6a it and wan 


7 





until my father died; and, Aline dear, al- 
most bis last words were to ask you tosome- 
times remember poor Tom Crackentborp 
who loved you so dearly.” 

“Oh, Bob, do not speak to me of marriage. 
Tender and good and true, | loved him so 
dearly!” 

“He was one ofthe noblest men who 
ever lived, Aline. I know 1 am not 
worthy to be spoken of even in the same 
breath with him. I will not mention it 
again till you give me leave. I will try 
- do all you wish,’ said Robert Trefu- 
aie. 

He thought of that last scene and knew 
and realized the depth of Tom's noble 
nature, 

Aline’s tears fell like rain as she listened 
to the menssaye from the dead that Bob tried 
to tell her, 

She could not bear to think of all they 
meant; her grief was too recent, ber sad 
reco! lection too vivid, to think calmly or 
clearly. 

When be iad told her all, Bob sat by her 
in patient sadness, He koew that no 
words of consolation be could then offer 
would ald her, and he miently drew her to- 
wards liu, 

TO BK OONTINUKD, 
oa _ 


THE NIHILISTS. 





Ina blind asylum, a short distance from 
Berlin, there lives a nan who until recent- 
ly was a8 (nysterious a personage as tae fa- 
ious **Man in the Iron Mask,’’ 

Certain persons bigh in authority made 
application for apartinents at the asylum 
which should be worthy of a wealthy oo. 
cupant, 

He appeared a short time after, acoom- 
panied by a beautiful woman, who was ad- 
dressed as his wife, 

The man was tall and well formed, and 
dressed in the height of fashion, with hands 
that betokened gentility of birth. The 
woman was young and aristocratic in looks 
and bearing. 

About the face of the man was a linen 
mask, with an opening opposite the mouth 
and nostrils, which was never removed in 
the presence of attendants, He sat in a 
dark room, to which the servants were 
rarely admitted, and oonversed with 
few. 

His food was given to his wife, and the 
ininates of the asylum knew nothing of 
their name and history fartber than the fact 
that they were ir m Kussia, 

Rumors were rife, as was natural, and 
many ingenious stories constructed to ac- 
count for the strange imprisonment. But 
the mystery bas at last been solved, and 
the ‘Man in tbe Linen Mask’’ proved to 
be the hero of «# strange and touching 
tale. 

A year before the death of the late Czar 
of Rassia, although the scion of abigh and 
mighty fainily, the young nobleman, like 
40 wany of his class, became interested in 
the triais and hopes of the Nihilists, 

Time and association uisade him one of 
their ardent sympathizars acd assistante. 
When the murder of the fMimperor war 
planned, untortunately the execution of 
the dreadful deed fell w him, The news 
Staggered him, 

His oath bound him to the Nihilista, his 
family ties to the Czar, Thoughts of his 
people and the attendant disgrace influ. 
enced him, and finally deterred biin; he 
refused to comunit the crime, 

A year passed by. Another revolution. 
ist had thrown the bomb which he had de- 
clined wo do, and Alexander wasdead. He 
had forgotten almost that he had been a 
Nibilist, but not so those whom he bad 
forsaken, 

Passing along one of the prince pal streets 
of St, Petersvurg, when about vw greet a 
lady upon the Opposite side, soinething was 
dashed into his eyes, and in a moment the 
light of day had gone. His mouth was de- 
formned; his cheeks were burnt and cdils- 
figured. 

it was the work of w Nihilist, before 
whose modern inguisition he bad been 
found wanting; vitriol bad performed the 
work. Mad with pain, he was taken to bis 
home, bul the injury was beyond repara- 
tion, and the doctor’s ald in vain, 

Tne Government had confiscated his es- 
tates upon ljearning of his revolutionary 
syuupaloies, Lut restored them im part 
when inforined of the fate which had uver- 
taken Lim, The miask was placed upon his 
head, for he was unpleasant Ww look up- 
on. 

But the hervisia Of one woman was 
shown -the heroisim of the wouian to whom 
he was betrothed. She was a countess,and 
the daugbter of a Louse 46 famous and 
powertul tn lussia 4s was lis Own, 

She was Leartbroken wheu told of the 
fiendisi act, and the ineeting between the 
lovers was touching in theextreme, With 
sorrowflul heart be ollered Ww break the en- 
gegemont and iwAke Ler free again, Kut 
toe brave woman refused, aud declared 
tuatshe would réicain with hiun thi death 
Wok b@r away, 

And they were imarried in the little 
ebureh of thé old estate, attended by their 
réiatives and friends, Andou their wed- 
ding day they #taried for Lue bilnd asylum, 
where tuey bad hope of restoring tue poor 


Man #8 Blgiil. 


And here his wife attends Lins with un- 
faliing devotion, and prays for the day 
when the alll ected noble.wan can agalu look 


upon her fa 
—_ ° -_ 





Scientific and Useful. 


Tus Best,—Investi on haa shown 
that terra-cotta bricks and blocks best re- 
sistthe action of fire Next to these as 
fire-resisting materials come conocretes, 
For buildings intended to be fire-proof, the 
best materials are iron-work encased in 
terra cotta, with tile or brick-work in roof 
and floor. 


PHOTOGRAPHING CALLERS,—A_ bual- 
ness-inean has bit upon a novel scheme for 
avoiding unwelcome callein, He bas 
ey a detective camera directly opposite 

e@ door of his office. When a visitor en- 
ters, the office boy—a bright lad, and well 
schooled in the diplomacy of his calling— 
turns the knob and takes an instantaneous 
photograph of the intruder, This is devel- 
oped and forma one of a collection of unde- 
sirable visitors whioh is kept in a book for 
the boy’s inatruction in the future, 


Waxktp' Parser Bags,—A new article 
under this name is noticeable for ita novel 
qualities, Tne exterior is like any paper 
bag; but the interior surface is lined with 
a thin film of fine een, witch 
renders the bag substantially air-tight 
and yh el a The coat is but « trifle 
more than the common paper bag. ‘Tobac- 
oo, snuff, cigara, \o., patupin these bags 
are preserved in perfect condition, drying 
and loes of aroma being prevented. In 
like manner, contectionery, fruit, and other 
—— are kept intact, wholesome and 
resh, 


AN ELastio WieKki.—An important 
improvement has been effected In the oon- 
struction of wheels for road traffic by an 
inventor, who introduces ano elastic mea- 
ium into the nave instead of around the 
tire, A groove is formed around the nave 
and a ring of India-rubber having apertures 
through which the spokes pass into the 
nave ie fitted into the groove, ‘The spokes 
have a aligut shoulder where they abut 
~ the rabber ring, and thus the entry 
of moisture is prevented. The rubber 
ring act# as a cushion, and not only dimin- 
tenes the noise produced in travelling, but 
causes the vehicle to run much more 
smoothly and with leas jar, 


THe PoLIsHKD [RON OF ENGINES — The 
bright color of polisped iron cannot be kept 
on the hot parts of an engine without ocon- 
stant attention and wiping with engine-oil. 
Oxallo acid may help the cleaning, but the 
acid left on the oright surface favors oxida. 
tion, For cleaning, use tripoll, rotten. 
stone, or pulverized puimice-stons, with 
engine or paraffin-oil. Neglected or dirty 
spots may be removed with @ scraper and 
fine omery-paper, and afterwards rubbed 
withoil. Mvery part of bright work around 
an engine snould be wiped with oil, Mois- 
tare iminediately diecolors «a bright sur- 
face. Polish the lubricator with rotten. 
stone and oll only, and only when neces- 
mary. 

—_—-—_=>>.°¢ > - 


Farm and Barden. 


THe Horse.—The oolor in « horse in of 
not so much importance as the size, gait, 
action and form. These are principally 
what tell when placed upon the market. 


POOLS oF WatTkKi.—Stagnant pools of 
water in the fields shoaid not be relied 
upon asthe source from which the cows 
aré expected to derive water. Impure 
water not only affects the health of the 
cows but renders the making of choice but- 
ter an impossibility, 


FancK-rosts,—It is suggested that the 

ets to Which barbed wire im fastened for 
encing be painted white, as they will then 
be vetter Observed by cattio, Vieves of tin, 
painted white and fastened along the line 
of the wire, bave also been recommended 
as a safeguard against ipjury, 


THt LAND,.—Keop something growing 
on the land and you will then keep down 
the weeds, It does not pay to take off a 
crop and then allow the land t) grow up in 
weeds, It ls betterto piow the land fre- 
quently ifmocropis on it. The aim should 
ve to not allow a sing!6 weed to grow, 


SHueekP.—Sheep are not profitable if kept 
as a‘*aide business.’’ A tock that is given 
the same attention that is bestowed on other 
stock, and kept as a business venture, witli 
pay a larger profit for capital invested than 
any other class of stock, but sheep pay 
best when bred for mutton rather than for 
wool. 

WASHING AND VEKRMIN,—If It can be 
done only occasionally it will be found that 
4 thorough washing of the family cow will 
be of great advantage, ridding her bide of 
insects and cléaning away the dirt, thus 
permitting Of a better condition of the skin. 
The udder should be washed at every 
milking. 


PLEN!IY OF HELI. —It will not pay wo at- 
lomipt lo lari With lower horves than are 
realiy required, An overworked horse 
may 06 reduced in value more than the 
sul Woat may bo derived from the crop he 
produces, Every farmer should have « 
S8par6é Lhoree or two in order to rest the hard 
WOrkers, 66pecially in suUlMiIner, 





Day-BOT.—Dry-rot le called contagious 
4nd it is @ald thal Lhe werm of the disease 
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Npecial Notice. 

The attention of our subscribers is di- 
rected to the grand premium offer on an- 
other page. 

© ie. -- 
Action and Intention. 

It may be asked by some, though there 
should be no need, what is a moral action? 
When any one does anything on purpose, 
we call this an action. 

Dut, both brutes and men do things on 
purpose. Animals frequently injure cach 
other, and injure men, with the intention 
of doing so. 

li, however, we compare the actions of 
brutes with those of men, we shal) find 
that we observe a di ilerence between them. 
We fee! that the brute does not know bet- 
ter, or does not and cannot know that it is 
wrong; while we feel that the man does, 
or can, know that it is wrong. 

Now, a8 the brute cannot distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, we do not con- 
sider bis action & moral action; but as the 
man can make this distinction, we call his 
action a moral action. 

Again, every one knows that we some- 
times do things by accident, as, we may 
injure & person by throwing a ball, without 
sceing that he is in the way? 

in this case we do not feel guilt, although 
we always should feel regret. Our con. 
science does not accuse us unless we either 
intended to do harm or were culpably 
negligent. 

Again, we sometimes intend to do some 
ove # kindness, and it turns out in the end 
that what we have done is an ipjiry to 
him. 

Pius, suppose we send food w a sick 
man, and the food gives him pain; we re- 
gret his pain, but cannot disapprove of the 
act, for we intended to do him a kind. 
ness 

From these, aud such like instances, any 
one may see that we always judge of the 
moral quality of acuons by the intention. 

Our intentions may be wrong in several 
ways;as where we intend to injure an 
other; as when we strike a person in anger, 
or speak against another for the sake of 
making others think badly of Lim. 

Where we intead to gratity ourselves 
without any regard to the misery we cause 
to others. 

Such i the case when one person makes 
sport of another tor the sake of fun, with 
out having any malice towards him. We 
have uo right to gratify ourselves at the 
expense of the happiness of any one else. 

Aud, in general, we may lay it dowa as 
* universa! rule that our intention is wrong 
whenever we intend to do any thing con 
trary lo avy law of God. 


This law is summed up ip the two pre- 
cepts. thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with ali iby heart; and, as ye would that 
hers should do unto you, do ye evea so 
unto them 


As the moral character of an action is de 
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though we may not be able to carry our 
intention into effect, this intention is ac 
ceptable and praiseworthy. 

As a good intention w necessary Ww a vir 
tuous action, if an action be performed 
without a good intention, the act is not 
virtuous. 

Thus, a child may do what its parents 
command, but do it in a bad temper. 
Though be may perform the action, yet he 
is not an obedient child unless he perform 
it from good will and with love to his pa- 
rents. 

And, finally, every person must have 
observed that our intentions are very much 
influenced by our previous feelings. 

Any one who indulges himself in envi- 
ous or revengeful or malicious feelings is 
much more likely to do envious or re- 
vengeful or malicious actions than one who 
never indulges in such thoughts. 

Hence we see that such feelings 4s lead 
us to do wrong actions must in themselves 
be wrong. 

This is what is meant when we are told 
that out of the heart proceeds al] manner 
of evil. 

_- TT a 

Iv it be true that we are toavoid al! con- 
tact with wickedness, we should avoid also 
those softening phrases which tend to al- 
leviate the effects which ought to be pro- 
duced by wickedness. There are certain 
words that have stored up in them the con- 
acience of ages; which have been made to 
express the mora) sense of the race; and 
when these words are laid aside, and others 
are substituted because they soften the ap. 
pearance of things that are wrong, and 
smooth them down, they work toward 
corruption. Lot us go back to Saxon lan- 
guage when speaking of things on which 
society itecl{ has put its brand, and call a 
robber a robber, a koave a knave If we 
abhor evil we should use words of abhor 
rence in describing it. If there were more 
plain speaking in the pulpit and out of it, 
men would be more afraid than they are of 
‘‘speculating,’’ and of ‘‘borrowing funds 
that they may speculate,’ and of being 
‘anlucky.’’ ;Men can get along with these 
terms; but ‘‘gambling’’ and ‘‘stealing,’’ 
and ‘‘getting found out’’—if these terms, 
which are the plain £oglish of their con- 
duct, were used, the maganitude of the sin 
would be made the plainer and men would 
be more careful to avoid wickedness. 


THERE does come a time when we are 
no longer allowed to be on a debatable 
ground. We must be on the side of vice 
or virtue; we must be either for God or for 
the devil. Politeness is a very nice thing, 
but strong earnestness is much better. 
When that time comes we must not be 
afraid of cflunding; no temporizing wil! do 
any good; we must declare our opinions 
firmly and faithfully; and if people like to 
say that we are prejudiced, and have an 
tagonisms and antipathics, let them say 
80. 

Lirg, with a swift though insensible 
course, glides away, and, like a river 
which undermines its banks, gradualiy im 
pairs our state. Year after year steals 
something from us, till the decaying fabric 
totters of itself, and crumbles at length into 
dust. So that whether we consider life or 
death, time or eternity, all things appear 
to concur in giving to man the admonition 
of the Psalmist, “Rejoice with tremb 
ling.”’ 

For what else is it but only wisdom that 
leads us to the attainment of virtue and 
honesty? Or rather, indeed, what else ig 
wisdom but virtue and honesty itself? He 
therefore that can bebold the glorious beau 
ties of honesty, wuet needs fall in love 
with wisdom, Which indeed is nothing but 
honesty itself; it being impcssivle for any 
one W be wise, who is not at the same 
time virtuous and honest; kuavishness and 
roguery being always the greatest folly. 

ANGER Within certain limits is not ip 
consistent with Jove. ILndeed, the measure 
of our love for others is often the measur. 
of our anger against them when they do 
wrong 
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literally, and not merely in a figure, ‘‘the 
Christian's breath of life;’’ and that to at- 
tempt to carry on the spiritual life without 
more prayer than the recital of a form on 
rising and retiring to rest is about the same 
absurdity as it would be for a man to open 
his window moruing and evening and in 
hale the fresh air for a few miputes, and 
then say w himself on closing it that that 
amount of breathing must suffice him for 
the rest of the day. The analogy sug 
gested by this image is a perfectly true 
one, aod will hold true if examined. The 
air from the window is very delicious, very 
healthful, very refreshing, very invigorat- 
ing; it is a good thing to inhale it; but 
there must be air in the shop, in the tac- 
tory, in the cflive, if the man, as he works, 
is to survive. 

W« talk of human life as a journey, but 
now variously is that journey performed? 
There are those who come forth girt and 
shod and mantied to walk on velvet lawas, 
where every gale and beam is tempered. 
There sre others who walk on the Alpine 
paths of lite, against driving misery, snd 
through stormy sorrows, over sharp affi.c- 
tions; walk with bare feet and naked 
breast, jaded, mangled and chilled. 

JRRESOLUTION is & worse vice than rash- 
ness. He that shoote best may sometimes 
miss the mark; but he that shoots not at 
all can never hit it. Irresolution loosens 
all the joints of a state; like an ague, it 
shakes not this or that limb, but all the 
body is at once in a fit. The irresolute 
man is lifted trom one place to another; so 
hatches nothing, but addles a)] his actions. 


lik that makes any thing his chief good, 
wherein j istice or virtue does not beara 
part, and sets up profit, not honesty, fur 
‘he measure of his bappinees, as long as 
he acta in conformity with his own princi 
ples and is not over ruled by the dictates 
of reason and humanity, cao never do the 
(flizes of triendship, justice or liberality. 

iim that will not permit his wealth to do 
any goud tu others while he is living pre- 
vents it from doing any good to himselt 
when he is dead, and by an egotism that is 
suicidal and has a double edge, cuts him- 
selt cfl trom the truest pleasure here sand 
the highest happiness hereafter. 

NoTHING sinks a young man into low 
compauy, both of men and women, 80 
surely as timidity and diffidence of him 
seit’ It he thinks that he shall not, he 
may depend upon it he will not please, and 
with « degree of porsuasion that he shall, 
it is almost certain that he will. 

No one can be & man of courage who 
thinks that pain is the greatest evil; nor he 
of temperance who imagines pleasure to be 
the sovereign good. Which things are all 
80 obvious and plain that one would think 
they could never stand in need of a dis 
pute. 

NOTSING thal was worthy in the past 
departs; no truth or goodness realized by 
man ever docs or can die; bat all is still 
here, and, recognized or not, lives and 
works through endless changes. 

THE maxim that “honesty is the best 
policy’ is one which, perhaps, no one is 
ever habitually guided by in practice. Ap 
honest man is always betore it, and a knave 
is generally behind it. 


Tag mora! law is written on the tablets 
of eternity. For every false word or un- 
righteous deed, for cruelty and oppres 
sion, for lust and vanity, the price has to 
be paid at last. 

We need not be ashamed of confessing, 
even in this day of small things, this pe 
tivd of the fusiun and contusion of creeds, 
iuat we are antagonistic to all that is not 
good, 

A MAN can bear a world of contempt 

heu be bas that within which says that 
be is worthy. When he condemns bim- 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


London's policemen number 14,247, her 
hackmen, 14, 267. 


A tew Sundays ago the young Ear! of 
Dudley lost $50, 000 at cardsin Paris. 


A Chattanooga, Tenn., gir) of 15 has 


run away from home to marry a mao 7) years old, 


One McDonald, of Deloit, Neb, gives 
bie age as 1(4, and says that his father lived to be 
117. 


Athens, Ga., has a cow that walked on 


the cruss-ties over a trestic 65 feet high and 158 yards 
long. 


The 2 year old daughter of a Calais, Vi, 
farmer is reported to have slept for over 120 consecu- 
tive hours, 


A nickel-and-slot machine has been in- 
vented to register the strength of the wrist in twist- 
ing a handle. 


A Nebraska boy stubbed his toe lately, 
injuring his foot so severely that lock-Jaw resulted, 
causing death. 


Students who use tobacco in any form 
are denied admission to the University of the Pacific 
at San Juse, Cal. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt has bought a cor- 
perat Fifth avenue and Fifty-eighth street, New 
York, for $414, 000, 


The finest private collection of coins in 
Boston is sald to be owned by a man who made a for- 
tune baging beans. [i is valued at $100, 000, 


Christian Booth, of New York, who was 
struck by atrain and killed recently, was heir to 
$25, 000, which he would have received in a few days, 


Annie Perkins, ot Cleveland, wears 
boys’ clothes, subsists on oat meal and sells papers 
fora living. She is 30 years of age and quite a 
poetess. 


A back woodsman, while visiting Rock 
Springs, Wyoming Territory, 4 day or two ago, it 
is said, learned for the firsttime of the Jubnstown 
disaster. 


Ten and three q 1arter miles is the range 
the French have obtained for the 4J-ton gun, % feet 
long, with an 900-weight projectile aud 425 pounds of 
powder, 

Melbourne, Australia, ia to have a pub 
He clock which will rotl vil a popular air every hour 
excepting during Sunday, wheu ouly sacred music 
will be played. 

A tarmer in Connecticut fod his cattle 
op leaves during a portion of last winter, it le said, 
and he intends to repeat the experiment wheu cold 
weather again sets in. 


A.B Arthur, an cccentric farmer of 
Hancock county, Obio, who died recently, left an 
estate valued at $50,000 for the maintenance of a 
**Home for Indigent Ilackmen,*’ 


A persevering parrot, in Atlanta, prac- 
ticed a new tune every night for a week till he mas- 
tered it, to the great annoyance of the occupants of 
the house, who were kept awake by the nolse, 


While Thomas H. Blythe, of San Fran- 
cisco, was alive there was not a chick or child who 
claimed relationship with him. Now there are 127 
heirs registered in the courts, as he left $4, 000, 000, 


A stingy man of Burlington, Vi., drew 
upsome valuable paper, and used ink of his own 
make to save expense. The other day he found the 
writing bad taded out, involving him a loss of 
47, 000. 

In a suit brought by a wealthy social or- 
ganization, a Common Pieas Judge of Newark, N. 
J., has decreed that there is no element of sale in a 
private club’s bar business, and that a license there- 
fur is not necessary. 


An old lady in New York city, named 
Mrs, Beck, appears to have died under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, Itis said thata mischievous boy ‘brew 
a dead catather, and the fright which she ¢xperi- 
enced from the prank brought on an appolectic 
stroke. 


A commercial drummer, stoppiug ai & 
La Grange, Gs., hotel, dreamed that a burglar was 
in hisroom, On awakening he mistook bis hat and 
vest hanging on a chair for the intruder and opened 
fire, He put three bullets through the garments be- 
fore discovering his mistake. 


A homeless dog in Stamford, Conn, 
bas a habit of following baby carriages about lown, 
as if t) protect the Innocent littie occupants. The 
brute is of a yellowish brown color, part shepherd, 
of medium size, and will not allow a man or boy lo 
touch him, All be seems to want is a baby to 
guard, 


The latest development of the automatic 
machine is a Dr. Cureall, in Holland, It 1s a wooden 
figure of aman, with compartments all over It, la- 
beled with the names of various ailments. IF you 
have a pain find its corresponding location on the 
figure, drop a coin into the slot, and the proper pill 
or powder will come out. 


At the conclusion of a church service in 
Cameron, Mo., on a recent Sunday night, 2 mem- 
ber of the congregation arose and announced that 
he was agent fora very fine »rand of hair vil. He 
then delivered quite a discourse oa its good quali- 
ties, and after he bad finished the cungregation was 
dismissed with the benediction, 


When a French deputy is censured and 
expelled by the Legisiature he is forbidden, it Is 
sal!, even to enter the palace where the sessions art 
beld during the fifteen sessions toliowlug his expul- 
sion, and be is fined balf of bis pay as a member. 
Furthermore he is compelled to advertise bis shame 
in the department which he represents, at Lis owt 
expense, by pusiing in public places Juv printed ac- 
counts of the whule affair. 


A Meriden, Conn., suthority declares 
that street musicians are a serivus thiug to 4 mauu- 
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GARDEN MEMOBIES. 


BY JANET ROSS. 


A garden old stretches down toward the sea, 
fhe flowers untended, the wild thorns growing 

rhe suns buras hot, and the wind from the lea 
Now and again is reastiessly biowing; 

Trying to wake in this land of death 

some song Of the past; a ecentiess breath, 

of laughing roses, and lips so fair, 

And sunbeams playing ‘mid golden hair. 


The sun and the wind and the rain come thither 
To the garden old that stands by the sea; 

The fowers dream and blossom and wither, 
Aud the wild hawk bovers over the lea. 

Hut a fair head sleeps in the bosom of death, 

The red lips will never again draw breath, 

Allare at rest now; naught left to show 

The love and the sorrow of long ago. 


Red Roses. 


BY MBS. ALEXANDER FRAZER. 





ONDON in the season, dusky and 
L giary, and with a temperature of 
ninety degrees in the shade, but pos. 
sessing with all these drawbacks immense 
attraction for the pleasure-loving, excite- 
mont seeking million, to whose taste the 
balls and receptions and Kow are a thou- 
sand times more in consonance than all 
the beauty that nature ever showed, 

Fashion holds her court, and her votar- 
ies Hock obseq ulously around loth to quit 
the charmed circle, till forced to do so by 
tue mandate of their imperious duty. 

But though the glitter and gaiety have 
many Wworsbippers there are some tew bu. 
man creatures who are capable of seesiug 
the real hollowness and falsity of “the sea- 
son,”? 

Some few human creatures who can trace 
a uask for au aching heart in the smile 
that wreathes beauty’s lip, and who can de 
tect an omply purse and even a biuugry 
pang beneath a coat that isa chef dco ivre 
vi a Conduit Street or Bond Sireet 
tailor. . 

But these discerners aro psople who have 
lived long in the world, who have feit its 
kuocks and brunts, and who have iearnt 
by expsrience that according to the preach- 
er “All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

Alan Haroourt, one of the youngest 
colonels in a crack Guards’ Regiment, hap 
pens to be one of the brotherhood of scep- 
Ucsin genuine enjoyment, as leaning st a 
window of a big house in Brook Street, his 
g4ze rests wearily onthe incessant stream 
Of passers-by to the park. 

His thougits at thie moment are not cer- 
tainly cheerful, and this may possibly im- 
part a more jaundiced aspect to lite than it 
usually wears, 

As Le slauds in a listless attidude, the 
glare of noon falls full on him, but falls to 
lighten the shadow on his brow. 

He isatall man, broad-shouldered and 
carrying himself haughtily as a rule. 

Aud be has a quiet earnest face that owes 
its attraction to a pair of deep honest eyes, 
aud a smile rare and grave, but just the 
sort of smile women find irresistibie, 

At the furthest end of ths room, loung- 
Ing idiy upon a sofa, is the woman he 
loves, 

Her bands, white, small, aristocratic, and 
ee with jewels, toy witb a large 
an, 

Her form is slender, and she has a lovely 
Sparkling face and red lips that laugnter 
and sneers alike become, 

Her dark gray eyes are apparenily bent 
On (he ground, but from under the black 
CUrliog lashes she casts frequent glances at 
Ler companion, while an expression trium- 
puaut and even mocking crosses her mouth 
os she marks evident signs of indecision 
about him, 

Sue is the Honorable Cecil Clifton. she is 
the belle of the season, and she has been 
oblgaged to this good-looking Guardsman 
lor one year. 

“And it is really your determination to 
break with me, Cecil?” Harcourt says al- 
ter & long sileuce, but less iu a tone of in- 
torrogation than as if he was speaking in a 
dreau, 

His eyes go out eagerly aod pleadingly 
towards her, but her head is studiousiy 
averted, 

“Tt isl”? 

There is not the faintest falter in the weil. 
iucduliated voice, not a symptom .f sofien- 
10g, BO Quiver on the proud red lips, sad 
Harcourt feels bis beart sink down like a 
lulup of lead as be strives vainly to read # 


‘ine of relenting in the exquisite face that 
Las prown dearer to him than ile 
lt is true le can only judge of Ler fee:- 
& y @ surface, and that ie as bard and 
a8 warble, or perchance We Trapl 
bing of her heart beneath her musi 
dice, and the icy coidness of bor bugers 
ly marring the beauly Of her jan, 


fers, and which biancbes his features, and 
makes existence utterly valueless in bis 
eyes. 

Cecil's downcast glance is genuine 
enough now; not for worlds would she 
meet her lover's look, aware that by doing 
so she will imporil the carrying out of her 
resolution. 

Her cheek flushes and pales alternately, 
but this is the only sign of psrturbation in 
her breast, and Harcourt, utterly unable to 
sustain silence or calmness any longer,cros- 
ses the long room with rapid strides and 
«kneeling before her clasps her hands tight- 
ly in his own. 

His voice is very low and broken, and 
listening to its tones no one could doubt 
how precious to him is the suit he pres- 
sea, 


“Listen to me, Cecil, darling Cecil! I 
can’t believe you yet! I can’t boring my- 
self to credit that you can cruelly, beart- 
lesaly, ay, even wickedly wreck a man’s 
whole life as you are doing now for a mere 
chim*ra of the brain, a miserable folly! 
No! Don’tturn away from me, but hear 
at any rate what | bave to say, and even if 
I fail in shaking your resolve, let me, 
Cecit!, for the last time tell you all that is in 
my heart; the vilest criminals are allowed 
to plead for dear life, and surely I may be 
allowed equal privilege with them!’’ 

His acoenta grow less brave and firm 
each moment, but nerving himeeif up he 
tries to go on. 

“Kor twelve months, Cecil,we have been 
engaged, you have been my only thought 
by day, the woman whose face has 
bovered near we in my dreams by uight 
Tosay tbat [ love you would be untrue,for 
love in the common acceptation of the word 
1s pale and faint and mean in comparison 
to what [ feel, Cecil! Mine is worship, | 
believe, and not love! Yes! you may sinile 
at the bare notion of one 80 quiet, prosaic 
as | am, being capable of such a teoling, but 
you have yet to learn that it is natures like 
my own—slow to move, uninipressionable 
asarule, cold and hard if you will—that 
once aroused into passion, yield up tbat 
passion only in death,” 

His words are eloquent with feeling, and 
sincerity shines out of bis earnest eyes, but 
neither words nor eyes have power to 
touch the woman he loves, 

Like a statute she sits and listens, but the 
lovely white arms that have been won’t to 
steal round bis neck remain motionless, 
and the mouth that has whispsred softly 
in bis ear is mute. 

“Cvoll! I pray you think of the misery 
you are dooming me to, Think of the past 
time when loving words have falien from 
your lips and your sweet eyes have looked 
into mine, Cuild, pause before you decide, 
and don’t play with a human heart as with 
a football. You'll grieve when I am gone, 
Cecil! And your heart will yearn for the 
love that is past, will consent toa prayer 
gone by. Recal your determination, or I 
shall think your reasons for throwing me 
over are not the real oner., I shall believe, 
Cecil, that some one has cone between you 
and me!” 

‘(Miss Montressor.”’ 

And as she speaks the name there in a 
harsh jor in her tone, and her lips 
curl, 

Harcourt «tarts up from his knees and 
lets go the bands he bolds, 

For an instant anger and impatience are 
the chief expressions on his face, but they 
quickly pass away leaving a weary and 
hopeless look behind them, 

This bright summer’s day has brought 
bim a deal of unhappiness and vexation as 
well. 

He bas been grappling with unreason- 
able fancies, vainly trying to argue with 
ber, and striving bard lo ignite a spark of 
right feeling in ber bosom on the subject 
ot contention between them. 

Jealousy, and a jealousy that is more 
difficult to combat fur the very reasou thar 
it is utterly powerlcssand wild, has taken 
root within ber, and all his arguments are 
tutile to eradicate it. 

But be loves her passionately, and be 
canpot bear to let her drift away from bim 
without a desperate struggle to keep 
her. 

The name she uttered bas made her face 
cloud darkly. 

All the sparkle bas died out of it and a 
hard sullen line runs round her mouth, 
whilst on the long bleck lasies tears, 
evoked by the green-eyed monster, glisten 
brightly in spite of ber eflorta to keep up 
an indiffsrent exterior. 


[bese tears are Haroourt’s forlor rm 
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patiently, and she ahrinks away from 
him. 

Harcourt feels the movement more than 
sees it, and brave young soldier as he is, it 
tortures him so that he could cry like a 
child, 

Hitherto the path of iove bas beer smooth 
for them, but now a gigantic struggle has 
arisen, and Cecil or conscience are at 
stake, 

As be sits drinking in with rapt gaz the 
beauty that his soul as well as hia eyes wor- 
ship, he feels love mighty, omnipo- 
tent, overweighting the balance. 

W bat on earti could ake up to him for 
the woman he loves to distraction ? 

And a little while, and sooner than give 
up the bleesed hope of p ssessing her, be 
would bave yielded to her wishes and ioet 
his own self-respect, but shaking off the 
glamor sbe had for him, and collecting bis 
tulling strength, he resolves to follow the 
dictates of honor and give up love, 

‘Cecil! You know quite well that 
Phyllis Montressor can in no way interfere 
between you and me, You know that you 
bave all iny heart, and that the affection | 
give ber is that which a man gives w «a 
young sister, My whole soul is yours, and 
it will be a death biow to everything to lose 
you ; but l swore on my knees at the bed- 
side of Phylils Montressor’s dying father 
that with God’s heip I would befriend bis 
child, and here, Cecil, once again, although 
you may cast me off, { reiterate that sole:nn 
oath !’’ 

She starts up from her seat and looks at 
him with flashing eyes out of which all 
tenderness is gone, 

Her cheeks are aflame, and her fingers 
clutched together ip anger and agitation. 

‘*}}a0ugh, Colonel Harcourt! Yuu newd 
aay no more! it is you who have decided 
the future by choosing between Miss Mont- 
ressor and me, | would not be your wi'e 
for all the world, with the prospect of a 
p. esence | hate, a girl i distrust shadowing 
wy bearth and destroying the happiness of 
each bour of my life, I have loved you 
dearly, but I do not love you now! No 
divided beart for me! The man | marry 
must be all iny own, and I'll have no inter 
lopsrs in my bome, Svoner than give up 
the unspsakable happiness of watching 
over Mias Montressor’s weifare you preter 
to place an eternal barrier between us two, 
So belt! You have never loved me, and I 
pave been a fool to believe you did,’’ and 
she sweeps baughtily past him towards ihe 
door, 

Hareourt seizes her arm and arrests ber 
ate ps, and glancing lustily at bis white face 
and working features, she pauses, 

“] have chosen vetween you and duty, 
Cecil! No woman on earth could take me 
from you, but | feel that even with you as 
wy wife I should be an unhappy man, with 
conscience reproaching me p rpetually for 
having perjured the vow wade to a dying 
friend. 1 cannot send hia child into the 
world unprotec'ed, even though her pres- 
ence will recall each moment the memory 
of ber I have worshiped and lost, Kut, oh» 
Cecii! my life, ny love! if you will seud 
me trom you, don’t let it be in anger, but 
rather in pity and regret, that to preserve 
bonor J] have to yield up all that could 
make earth Heaven. Speak to me, child, 
Lay your lips just once more on mine, and 
bid me go if it must be, but let ine carry 
away one loving look, Let your voice tall 
kindly once more on my ears,”’ 

Not one glance; not one word, 

Tbe dark gray eyes glitter, but there is 
no soft light in them, and Cecii Oliftun’s 
white teeth press down on her lip so that 
ite trembling shall not be seen, 

Alan Harcourt pulls himself up to his 
full height and confronts her, 

For a minute or two be seems t) study 
featura by feature of ber face with a strange 
and wistful expression on his own counten- 
ance, but the study is unsatisfactory, 

Cecil's tace, like Ler Leart, se6@rn4 to have 
suddenly become « sealed book to him, 

‘(i00d-by!’”’ be says brokenly, “and if 
prayers of mine can avall, you will bea 
happy woman, Cecil, You know best if 
you are acting for your happiness, and in 
spite of all I suller, 1 sincerely hope you 
are right. But if at any time,” and he 
bends towards her while his tone grows 
softer and his itps quiver, “wheu your 
judgment is cxo.er, and refi culon suows 
you how cruelly you are punishing me for 
a mere fancy, © cil, wri 6 (o me and | shall 
be at your feet.’’ 


“[ suall never write lo you,” she auswers 
curtly. 

“Then promise me one thing. It Is the 
last request | slia ever make you, 
anything 8b eppento me, if i sbouid 
ay “ pel > whet! 1 getla 
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theless, promise me that you will accede to 
what I ask!’’ 

“I promise,” 

He looks at her steadily a moment, then 
without one backward glance leaves the 
room, 

“Alan! forgive me; come back!"’ she 
cries, and with tears bilnding her eyes she 
rushes to the door and then to the window, 
but only in time to see Haroourt’s tall 
figure turn quickly down a quiet Ly-street, 

it is all over—be is gyone—and she is sure 
that he will never come back to ber, 80 sue 
goes back to the sofa, and burying her face 
in the velvet cashion, sobs like a child, 

The sudden opening of a door belind 
ber rouses her and stilis ber soba, For an 
instant she fancies Haroourt has returned, 
but the sight of her mother’s figure sends 
the blood surging over her face, and 
ashamed of the emotion she has given 
way to, she avertsa ber head and feigns to 
read. 

But Lady Escourt's shrewd glance detects 
the traces of tears at oncs, and anxious to 
discover if a serious rup.ure has occurred 
between Cecil and her lover, she forgets 
her usual circumlooution, and questions 
pettiably: 

‘*Where is Colone! Harcourt?” 

'“Gone!”’ 

‘“Gonel— where?” 

4) dont Know,” 

“When does he return?” 

“Never!” and with this ominous word 
sounding a death knell to all her hops and 
bappiness, Cecil bursts ioto a wrrent of 
tears, and tnakes no cfl rt to bide them, 

The desire of Lady Estcourt’s heart is 
ful filled, 

To broak of] the engagement botweon 
hor daugtiter aud Harcourt has been the 
eud and aim of ber life for some time, but 
she bas bardly known bow to set about its 
acoom plishiments, 

Harcourt is neither allluent nor arinto- 
cratic enough to please her, aud porsunally 
abe dislikes nim, 

She is a thorough woman of the world, 
full of wiles and deception that to Hur- 
oourt’s honest nature are delestabio, wud 
though he forces himisell to be civil to her, 
he cannot disguise his real seutimouts 
always, 

Lady Estcourt has repined that her 
daughter, peauliful and wealthy, should 
draw #0 poor a priza in the lottery of 
marriage, #0 whiie OUscil weeps, her 
mother suiles quietly and complacent! y, 

‘“] nave noticed for some little time that 
your manner to Colonel Harcourt Las been 
cold, Cecil, whut bas he been doing to 
anger your?’ 

“] am votangry with him in the lesst,’’ 
tue girl says with a deep sigh. 

“Then it is josiousy! You are jvelous, 
of course! and of thet Miss Mon ressor, 
and who can wonder at it? It ta very 
seldom that such affec:ion as Ci lonel Har 
curt evinces for a girl like Miss Mouatroaseur 
—an actress, too—ia purely paternal or 
fraternal, or whatever he may call it! 
especially when he inust be gratified by 
the excessive fondness the young woinan 
80 Open! y demonstrates for ber ‘yuardiau!’ 
A guardian is such a safe name, you know, 
Loving you as | do, my doarest C-cil, | 
confess I have been most uahappy at your 
unfortunate entavglement. The fact is 
uiade the recipient of a divided heart.’’ 
you are much too pretty and adinired to be 

Cecil winces under this thrust. It ts just 
4 repetition of her own words to Harcourt, 

“Why should Colonel Harcourt profess 
to care tor ine if be loves anoluer?’”’ she 
asks potulantly. 

* Colonel Harcourt, caught by your 
beauty, doubtless fancied binusel! tn love 
with you, and when he found bis liking 
returned tenfold, of course both bonor and 
pity forbade his breaking bis word until 
some good opportunity for release offered, 
Your jealousy bas tede that opportunity, 
and probably saalving his copscionce with 
the thought that it is your faull a rupture 
has oocurred, he bas gone away feeling a 
free and happy man again!”’ 

Coocil trembies with passion as she listens, 
and for a moment Harcourt is a realiy 
miserable wan, for the woinan he loves #0 
pamsiouately, bales him, 

“Pity made bLim keep Lis word to me!’ 
she ¢) sculatos ip # bard metallic voice, aud 
ane plucks from her bosom sone red roren 
that Harcourt bas given ber a few days back 
and #laopson then, 


“Colonel Harcourt shal! uot have wy 
unbbappinesa Ww iie 65 @ burden on 
conscience! As long al beileved in "4 

ve 1 yave bim mine, but hearts, tia: 

ven, are Ot briltie like glass 
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you fair warning that notbing but straw- 
berry leaves wil! — me!"’ 

Cecil's sodden liveliness does not de- 
ceive such an old stager as Lady Ketcourt, 
but ber cue is t) believe in it. 

*“} am #0 glad to find that your attach- 
ment to that man is not so #trong as | 
feared, Toere are suct a lot of men about 
town more eligibie than be ia, and you will 
soon like some one eise a thousand tines 
more than you imagined you loved 
Lim" 

“Never!"’ Cecil mutters, 

The day is growing On, the sun is getting 
lower, and yet she iingers near the win- 
dow in her morning ettire, and with her 
hair pushed unbecomingly off ber vot tem- 

Nea, 

, “Cecil, | think it is getting late’’ Lady 
Ii:steourt murmure presentiy. “We bave 
nome people coming w dinner, you 
know," 

Kut Ceeli absorbed In ber own thoughts 
does not bear a word, 

“Cecil 1 believe Sandilands is golng to 
dine here, Do you intend to stand there 
ail night freuing fora man who dos not 
care «fy for you, insiead of making your- 
noif presentable to other people?’ 

“For other people—read Duke of Saudi- 
lends,’ Cecil anawere with a asueer, ‘All 
right, mother; 


‘' Tim good to be merry and wine; 
"Lin good to be honest and true; 

"Tie wood to be off with the old luve 
Kefore one is on with the new! 


kth, mother?” and stooping she picks up 
Harocourt’s poor crushed roses, aud tbrum- 
10g them into her bodice, bastily leaves the 
Um he 

Au bour later, in the freabest of tollettes, 
Ler eyes bright and oloudioss, and simiies 
on ber soariet lips, she ita by the duke's 
mide, apparently as brililant and happy as 
if no such person as Alan Haroourt nad 
ever touched her beart «nd then jeit her for 
the sake of another woman, 

o 7 + 7 - * 


Piyllis Montreasor, actress, is a litte 
bionde, witha pair of serioun biue eyen 
and a shower of oright batr. 

Nhe ta the daughter of one Henry Mon 
tremaor, born wentioman, but actor by pro 
feesion, and a determination to goon the 
lage as grown up with her in spite of her 
KUserdian’a prejudices, 

Nhe je as good as gold, though her pretty 
face brings ber Lemptations, and ene is fuil 
of love and gratitude to her two protectors, 
Harcourt and his mother, 

She is bome for a littie holiday at the 
Hertfordshire bouse where Mra, Harcourt 
resides, and on this particular evening she 
hovers about with a basxet of flowera, fii- 
jug each Vase or glass Bhe COMes ACrOsS, 
and looking like the (lueen of Fiowers 
herself with ber ripe red iipsand rick glow- 
ing cheeka, 

And Mre, Haroourt, lying back in her 
ariuichair, Watches ber with a 81116, 

“One would think some gaia event was 
in prospect by the pains you are taking to 
adorn the roow, chilal’’ 

‘and is not Aian’sa coming always a 
grand gala event both to you and me?’’ 
Vhyliis asks, “He bre not been here for 
»ges; couidn’t get leave, he always says, 
ij win dying to eee him again and to kuow 
whether he has been enjoying hiumeeil— 
but of course he has,’’ 

A abadow passes over Mrs, Haroourt’s 
brow. 

Adoring her only son, and trembling lest 
anything sbould happen t disturb the 
even ourrent of hin life, she is given to 
fancy ing troubles and trials for him which 
are viten bat the offspring of a too auxious 
imagination, 

In the great event of bis life, marriage, 
she bas been woefully disappointed, 

In spite of Cecli Olifton’s héeiress-ship, 
Harcourt’s mother, her wits sharpened vy 
infinite love, detects faults in ber future 
daugbter-in-iaw. that portend anything but 
a cicundiess life for him. 

But the die is cast; Cecil is to be his 
wile, and Mra, Haroourt thruste aside re- 
gret and hopes for the vest, 

Nhe had aiways cherished an idea that 
Puyllie would be Alan’s choice, and the 
news of bis engagement to the other girl 
came like a thunderbo t, 

“i trust Alan bas enjvyed hiimeei{,’’ she 
says after a pause; ‘but there is no certain- 
ty of bappinsas in this world,” 

And teare start in ber eyes, while Piyl- 
lin’s eyes grow misty by way of syum- 
pathy. 

“Phyllis, do you like Cecil Olifton?” she 
aske suddenly. 

Phyllis flaanes soarlet, and lowers her 
eyelids a moment before she replica. 

‘You, 1 like ber,’ shesays hesitatingly; 
“(bat is, sometimes, She is so strange,and 
appears now and toen to hate the sight of 
me, Any way, she loves Alan devotedly, 
aud if she bad a million faults, | shouid 
forgive her all for the sake of tnat one vir- 
tue,’ 

“Do you like Alan so much, then, that 
those who appreciate biin fiad favor in your 
eyes?’ Mra. Harcourt questions, curivus to 
disoover the girl’s real feelings. 

‘Like Alan! I love him with all my 
heart,"’ Poylils answers frankly; “and who 
could beip loving bim—the best, the dear- 
est, kindest fellow that ever lived, I don’t 
believe there isa man living to compare 
with bim, except one, perbaps,’’ ehe mur- 
inure sollo Vous, Wik a Viuen, Out the re- 
servation does not reach ber comjanion’s 
ears 

“*Here’s Alan!’ she cries, rushing out to 
meet him, but he does nui take 
tice of her beyond a pat on 
aa he would give a culid 

Hie walks very siowly, and his face 

erribly white and wan 
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amile as he stoops and kisses his mother. 

“Why, Alan what’s,the matter?” Phyllis 
axnke in dismay, and, attracted by ber 
words, Mra. Harcourt glances up at him 
heetily. 

The two paire of eyes, though they are 
loving oues, are an ordeal he cannot stand 
jJast now, and to turn the subject be di- 
verta his pocket of two smal! cases, 

Oue of these he gives Phyllis. 

It containa a locket in the form of two 
beartsa united by « lovers’ knot and sur- 
mounted py the letters “EF,” 

The girl examines her gift with delight, 
and hands itover for Mra, Harcourt’s in- 
apection. 

“What is the meaning of ‘KEK. F.?’’’ she 
asks, 

Harcourt and Phyllis exchange glances, 
and into bis face, in spite of his trouble, a 
gieam of mischief comes as he answers 
lauehbing!y: 

“Why, ‘Kver Faithful,’ of course! 
Poy iiis is a good, true-hearted little thing, 
and J think the words very appiicable,’’ 

Mra. Harcourt agrees to this, but itseems 
to her quite a mockery to offer to one who 
in the victim of unrequited love such a 
tric ket. 

Does Alan know how Phyllis loves hii, 
abe wonders. 

‘And I bave something tor you, mother, 
which f know you'll prize,’’ and Harcourt 
drops into her lap a beautifully-painted 
miniature of himeelf, 

He had taken it of] Cecll’s desk as be 
left, thinking she would not care for it 
when ane could cast him cf? like this, 

Mra, Harcourt stares at the portrait 
agbast and tnen at the original, 

“Alan! what on earth is the meaning of 
this? This picture belongs to Cecil,”’ she 
exciaiins anxiously, 

“jt means ’? but Hercourt breaks 
down completely, and his motber sees hiu 
bow his head on tne tabie, and fancies, bor 
ror-struck, thata sound resembling a sob 
bursts froin bis breaat, 

“Jt means that Cecil and | have parted, 
mother, parted for ever, and I feel as if | 
shall never look up again! It seems as if 
the worid bad grown suddenly dark, and 
that life bas no more bope or light for me, 
But don’t you blame her, It is ail my fault, 
i caunot make her #o happy as she deve: ves 
to be, so It was better to say good-bye.”’ 

And this is the man, broken in spirit, 
weary of living, of whom Lady Estcourt 
had spoken # harshly, of whom even the 
woman he loved bad been sceptical, 

‘“E think 1’!l go and have a turn in the 
garden,’’ he says quietly, and, too misera- 
ble, his mother lew him go without a 
word, 

“Phylits! you can console Alan for 
Cecii’s love,’ she says abruptly. 

Lo | 7” 

‘*Yos, by making Alan love you—by be- 
coming bis wife!’ 

Phy lites turns white, and feela like a cul- 
prit, but she is « frank, honest girl, and 
apeake out the truth always, 

“Much as i love Alan, l could never be 
hia wife!” she says in «a very low voice, 
with quivering lips. 

“And why not?’ Mrs, Harcourt questions 
sharply. ‘Like the rest of the worid, 1 
sup ,» you sare apparently sincere, in 
reality deceitful. Muay I be perinitted to 
know why itis imp @sible for you to be- 
come my son’s wile?’ 

‘Because | love another—1 love Kverard 
Forrester,’’ she answers shyly. 

“And does Alan know this?” 

Phyllis bows her head in assent, 

“*] seeitail. Youand Alan have been 
in league againstime, Tbose etterson tuat 
locket star.d for ‘Kverard Forrcs.er,’ and 
not for ‘Ever Fattuful,’”’ 

“They stand for both. Everard and I 
have been engaged for months, buat we 
bave been obliged to keep it secret because 
bis father bas sworn to disipherit biim if he 
marries an actress, 80 WO live in bope that 
he may change some day and let us be 
bappy. Alan has known all about it, but 
he thought a secret engagement would 
worry you. You will never speak to me 
unkindly again, will you? I will break my 
heart if you do!” 

“so Mrs, Harcourt kisses her, while 
the utter vanity of human desire passes 
through her mind as sue does eo, 


Alan ie a free tnan; bis engagement to 
Cecil Clifton is at an end, a desideratum 
which she haa long bad at heart, and Puy!- 
lis, the prize she has aiways bad in view for 
her son’s grasp, is out of her reach, 

Phyllis feels atear tailon ber face with 
the caress she receives, 

‘Don’t grieve so, Alan will be happy 
_ She says soothingly. ‘I feel sure 

isa Clifton will never rest till she bas him 
back,’’ 

“If so, God grant it may be for bis happi- 
ness, So goou # 800 deserves a good wile, 
but to my thinking Ceci! will give no more 
thought to a discarded lover than she does 
to a worn out giove.”’ 

And Harcoart, a8 i.e slowly paces up and 
down the garden walk, endorses his 
wother's opinion. 

It is about five days after this that be en- 
wre the break fast-rooim with an open letter 
in his hand, and his face whiter and more 
weary-iooking than ever. 

“*Poylits,’’ hesays, “here is news for you. 
Everard’s father died suddenly yesterday, 
and Everard, master of vis actions at last, 
comes here as soon after the funeral as be 
can. Let me be the first to congratulate 
you, my culid, And, Phyilis, you can con 
uéinreturn. Cecil has forgouen 
Ine «a ready; she is going to be married to 
the Duke of Sandilands!” 

Everard Forrester proves no laggard in 

een swept away by winter's biaat, 
made Phyllis his wife, and by 
the year ashe is back again 


the end 
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moon cheering up Mrs. Harcourt like s 
sunbeam before she goes away to her new 
home. 

To Harcourt all seasons seem alike and, 
an the time goes on, he gets more leave 
from bis regiment, and throws himself into 
the excitement of field sporta in order to 
thrust memory away. 

Mean while, Ceci! passes sleepless nights 
and feverish days brooding over the com- 
ing marriage—or death, as she inwardly 
calls it. 

Strawberry jeaves are a crown of thorns 
to her thinking now. 

Harcourt is in ber heart and in ber head, 
and the more she essays to drive him out 
his image seems to cling to her. 

The news of Pbyliis Montressor’s mar- 
riage awakenea her to the folly of her 
jealousy. 

And hopeless— wretched now that things 
bave gone so far—she lets herself be entire- 
ly in her mother’s bands. 

Itis at Lady Estoourt’s desire that she 
consents to visit one of the country places 
whico is to be her own, but when Lady 
Estoour' arranged that they should go and 
stay at Rivenshill, she did not know that 
it was within a few miles of Holmwood, 
where Mrs. Harcourt lives. 

Ravenshill is a charming piace, with 
Italian gardens and a house replete with 
luxury, but, like its owner, it bears rather 
an old-fashioned aspect. 

Tne duke is given to a little pomposity 
and prosiness, but in spite of it be is very 
popular with the fair sex. 

Kven Cecil, though she detesta him as a 
lover, would like and respect him as a 
friend, 

His little weaknesses are by ber exag- 
gerated into grave faults, and she shrinks 
from Lim with a repugnance whicb is some- 
Lines pal psble. 

ut Saudilands, frank and straightfor- 
ward himeelf, never dreams that tne wo- 
man who has accepted him without any ap- 
parent overcion can have done #o from any 
feeling but liking, especially as being rich 
she bas no occasion to sell herself. 

It is not a pleasant sight to witness Sandi- 
lands and his fiancee pacing side by side 
at Kavenshill. 

Tney are as ill mated as May and Decem- 


re 

He, with his tall gaunt figure, with the 
frost of age crowning hia brow, and she, 
siender and stately, with tresses that flash 
beneath the sunlight 

Yot, strange t say, Sandilands is the 
pieasantest sight of the two, for although 
his gait is slouching and his features bear 
the marks of time, there is a certain seren- 
ity in hiseyesand a genial sinile on his 
mouth. 

Cecil’s haughty beauty is in as great per- 
fection as ever, save that she is white, as 
white asthe snowdrops that are just rear- 
ing their heads, 


Her lips wear a perpetual curve that sa- 
vors of bitterness of spiritand her voice has 
grown less wusical. 

She submits to the duke’s caress although 
she never returns it, and when an involun- 
tary shudder passes over at his slightest 
touch, woman’s art invents an excuse at 
once, 

“We must be baving some people to din- 
ner #0on,’’ the duke says; “there’s a man 
here |] want to ask, my nearest neighbor— 
a capital fellow, and tne best hand | know 
at taking a fence. Harcourt’s his name, 
He’s in the Guards, but 1 don’t remember 
meeting him at your bonse,’’ 

‘We know Culonel Harcourt slightly,” 
Lady KEastoourt breaks in promptly; “but 
let Ravensnhill begin its hospitality after 
Cecii's marriage, | beg of you. At present 
my own bealth requires quietude, and | 
svall be grateful for 1t.’’ 

The duke consents of course, while he 
wonders 10 what degree of robustness his 
future mother-in-law aspires, since with 
such blooming cheeks and so portly a form 
she professes to be an invalid. 

It wants but three days to the wedding, 
and Oecil counts each moment with a des- 
perate feeling at her heart. 

The sun bas gone down, and the chill air 
Stirea the leaves, but glad vo leave the 
nouse that always seeins to ver like a pris- 
on, she strolis siowlyin the grounds. 

As the shadows siant down, Lady Est- 
eourt grows anxious, for the duke has been 
out bunting all day and is delayed beyond 
bis usual hour of return, 

But fears are dispelled at last by his rid- 
ing slowly up the urive, 

His features are 30 grave, however, that 
they elicit a remark from Lady Estcourt at 
once. 

“Anytbing the inatter?’’ 

“Very much the matter,’ he says as he 
disinounts; “we bad an excellent ran, but 
the sport was spoiled by # tearful accident: 
& Waa, the best rider in the county, too, 
crushed under his horse, We picked him 
up and carried him home-—poor fellow; he 
just breathed and that’s all.’’ 

**Who is he?’’ 

“Harcourt—you know--whom we——” 

But be is interrupted by a shrili ory of 
anguish that seems to rend the air. 

“Alan!” and Cecil falls senseless on the 
ground, 

The wedding day arrives, but the bride- 
elect raves in paroxysm of brain fever, and 
the duke, as be listens io the name of 
‘“‘Alan,”’ that the poor, paie lips keep re- 
peating, feeis his anger in having been 
duped melt into compassion for the sufter- 
er. 

Aud while Cecti hovers between life and 
death, Harcourt siowly recovers, and when 
he if sulticiently 
able tocreep about the house, the duke vis 

ww Olin 


Those who see him after 


baraly 
rose tial 


Gay, peice and white and 





estored to health to oe } 
ror « 
| to 


this interview } 
credit that he is the same man 


Spiritiess; a bright light in his eyes, a 
smile on his mouth and bope in his 
beart. 

He has heard that Cecil loves him, and 
that he or death will possess her, and he 
never doubts that she will live, 

Jonfident that bappiness bas come to bim 
at last, he goes to Kavenshill tojciaim his 
wife, but his heart sinksas he bends over 
ber and sees not only a pene face and 
wasted form, but eyes burning with a fever. 
ish light and parched lips dropping inoo- 
herent worda, 

‘Cecil, beloved!” he cries, taking her in- 
to his arms, “See, Il am here. No onecan 
separate us nNOW—my Own—my wife,’’ 

“Wite,”’ 

This word strikes a chord in ber brain. 

Shivering all over, she starts from his hold 
and clasping her thin bands together she 
fixes her g#z9 on bis face. 

“Wife? No, Sandilands, no, Not your 
wife. LIcannot! I dare not be your wife, 
for I love Alsg——-Alan who is dead-— 
crushed! But 
here, but there.” 

And she points upwards, opening har 
eyes wide. 

Haroourt looks round in despair, 

Is there nothing—nothing tbat can bring 
her back her wandering senses? 

Suddenly he sees a vase of flowers on a 
table near, and seizing some red roses, he 
bolds them before her eyes, 

“Cecil, you promised to come to me when 
I sent you red roses, Keep your promise 
now. Come back to life and love and me, 
ap Rapin my life.” 

er g8z3 grows rivetted on the flowers; 
slowly, slowly the light of reason steais in- 
to her eyes; a soft sweet smile breaks on 
ber white lips. 

‘Rea roses,’’ she whispers; ‘the has sent 
them to call me to him. Alan, 1 come!” 
she cries out joyfully, flinging her arms 
round his neck, and in that caressa Ceci! 
passes away. 


shall see him again, not 


a 


A Presentiment. 


BY A. G@ KR, 


{OME one was playing soft grave music 
in the silence of the great vaulted 
chauber—a chamber witb deep wide 

windows lovking on to the Rospigiioni 
Gardens of Rome, 

A beautifui chamber, the studio of a wo- 
man artist, whose name was well-known to 
the world of art. 

It was lighted by shaded lamps, and out 
of shadowy corners gieamed rich artistic 
draperies,and stands of palms and flowers, 
and odd quaint cabinets laden with china, 
and bronze, and bric-a-brac, 

A group of people were seated near the 
open fireplace; there was a fragrance of tea 
and delicate comestibies,and now and then 
the chink of cups and spoons,and soft hum 
of voices, 

It was the day on which Madame Mon- 
creiffe received; the one day in the week on 
which her friends and admirers were privi- 
leged to intrude on her solitude, for, as a 
ruié, she lived a very solitary life, and 
never bad been known (o accapt any of the 
invitations showered upon her by the 
Eoglish and foreign society who wintered 
at Rome, 

She now sat ona low chair by the fire. 
A woman no longer young, and with a face 
whose pale and cniselied beauty was war- 
red by an expression of intense sadness — 
the face of a woman for whom !ife had heid 
tragedy of no common kind, 

Her eyes were gazing dreamily into the 
clear, bright flames; ber hand, hanging 
loosely by her side, was clasped in that of 
@ young and very iovely girl,. who was 
Kneeling On the soit rag at her feet. 

Music has many advantages. In society 
it readily lends itself to use as well as on- 
tertainiment—it is an incentive to conti- 
dence and conversation. 

The voices rose and fell in rhythmical ca- 
dence, subdued in deference to an occas- 
ional chord; but not in any way oppressed 
by the necessity of listening. 

The woman in the chair was silent; but 
her companion, as if emboidened by the 
murmurs around, nestled closer and whis- 
pered an entreaty. 

“I have come to-day,” she said, ‘just to 
plead my cause once more. Do say you 
will come, It will be the one thing necos 
sary to compiete my happiness, Surely 
you won’t reluse that.’’ 

The woman started, as if aroused from 
some deep train of thought. Her eyes 
turned tothe young, eager face, and svoine- 
thing tender and cumpassionate came into 
their gaze. 

“Dear Estelle,’ she said, “I love you too 
well to refuse any request that might tend 
to your happiness, 14 woald do more tor 
~ than for any one | know nere in 

ome, but 1 cannot be preseat at you~ 
bridal to-morrow. Do not ask it, for 1 Late 
to refuse you anything.” 

“But I do ask it, dear Madame Mon- 
creifie,”” plvaded the spoilt beauty, the 
belle and heiress of tne winter city. 
“You know | always get what 1 want, aod 
I want you—t»-morcow,”’ 

“My dear, ’ said the artist, sadiy, “if | 
could break my rule for any one, | would 
do ittor you. But 1 cannot, Nothing caa 
induce me to attend a marriage cereimony— 
éven yours,’’ 

“You always say that, I know, But why? 
Is there anything you fear? Or is it that 
such a ceremony recalis - 

“Yes,’’ the woman interrupted. ‘It re- 
Call8—it awakens -it is full of pain and hor 
me, Estelle, I sbould be 
sbadow to the sunshine of your bridal. D 
10t preas the matter farther.’’ 

Ine girl was silent, Sne knelt there in 
the firelight—a picture of bright and beau- 
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tifal youth, to whom the future only 
showed itself in the golden light of 


hope. 
“Softy the music rose and fell. It had 
ecbanged now to a plaintive minor mel- 
ly. 

“Tne woman shivered as the mournful 
noes ecboed through the vast cham- 


ber. 

Jt was jastsuch a scene as this,’”’ she 
said, sudagnly—“‘the 6ve of another wed- 
ding day; and the musico—— On, Heavy. 
en! wby does he play that, why does he 
vay that 
, ‘Shall I stop him?” cried the girl, 
terrified by the omae of the face bent 
suddenly low in the light of the leaping 
fla'nes, 

Sue half rose to her feet, but a gesture 
from that slender, trembling band stayed 
her impulse, and she resumed her former 
attitude, 

“Did I frighten you, Estelle? I am 
weaker than I thought. No, do not 
move, child; stay there, and while the 
music lasts I will try to speak, to tell 
you the reason of a@ re that seems 
xo ungracious a thing. It is no caprice, 
Estelle, for I love hey as though you were 
iny own child, and I have prayed for your 
happiness ever since I knew that Prince 
Giovoli had won your peart. You wish to 
know why I cannot be a guest at your wed- 
ding? 

“Shall I tell you my story, Estelle, or 
will you be frightened? We live in an age 
of realism—of incredulity. Noone believes 
now in dreams, or signs, or presentiments, 
aud yet 1 know the truth of each and al! of 
these so well, that Iam an old woman 
pefore my time, and I shall carry a bro- 
ken heart with me to my grave for the sake 
of one.’’ 

The girl trembied and drew cioser, 

“I always knew,” she said, ‘that you 
had suffered; that some great trouble nad 

” 

«You shall hear it if you will,” said the 
woman in a strange, duli voice. Sue bent 
ber head, 

The girl’s blue eyes noted wonderingly 
the mingled gray and gold of soft thick 
hair, the haggard lines about the beautiful 
pale lips. 

“It is years ago,” she said, ¢ iletly, “and 
such a girlas you are now, weiwomed, even 
x8 you welcome, the eve of her bridal day, 
Not a cloud, nota sbadow, nota foreboding! 
With the memory of her lover’s kiss, she 
fell asleep that night; but in that asleep there 
xiaped itself a dream—a dream strange— 
terrible—ominous, 

“She saw herself standing in an old 
churcbyard—a dreary, baif-ruined place, 
melancholy with cypress and yew, and old 
forgotten graves, noss-grown and vuegiect 
ed. As she stood, something impelied ber 
to look more closely at the headstone of 
one by which sbe stood. On it a name 
was graven and a date. The name was 
her own lover’s name; the date—not 
three weeks after hor destined wedding- 
day. 
‘Cold and trembitng she awoke, and 
tried to banish the memory of that dread- 
tul place. In van, It haunted her 
throughout that happy ierriage-day. 
It turned her cold apd taint, even ainidst 
her bridegroom’s passionate murmars, 
He, keen sighted, and with a husband’s 
new-born rights, demanded to know 
‘he cause of her palior and her territiod 
looks, 

“In despair, sbetold him, only naming 
herself as the subject of this hateful pre- 
sentiment. Ee laughed at her tears, and 
sre a week bad passed she had almost for- 
gotten them amidst the joys and the ten- 
derness showered upon her lite. They 
wandered from place to piace in sunny 
Italy; in the Joveliest nooks and in the 
loveliest season of the year, They took no 
count of time, Strong in health, rich in 
‘ove, beauty, and worldly goods, life was 
iikea happy dream that iulled ‘hem to 
deepest rest. 

“Oae day they had halted ata jittle out- 
of-the-way village among the mountains. 
It was cicse on sunset, and they wandered 
off, as their habit often was, to explore the 
néighborhood, or sketch some Of the pictur- 
ceque nooks, Suddenly the girl’s heart 
Seemed to stand still—a cold and deadly 
orror cuatned her senses, Without need— 
without even rowarking where their foot- 
“l6ps tended, they stood in an old half-ruin- 
ed graveyard—the scene of ber dream. 
Shuddering and pale she strove to draw her 
husband away. 

‘Her pallor and alarm roused Lis suspi- 
cons. He glanced around, and he, too, re- 
Incinbered her dream, Tnvure was no wis- 
taking the *pot. Her description bad been 
accurate Inevery detail, However, be made 
‘igbt of her fears; he strove to reassure Ler, 
hey left the spot and returned to the inn. 
Ooly then did he rememver the date of the 
day. It was exactly three weeks since tueir 
Wwarriage,’’ 

The voice of the speaker faltered. The 
Kir!, pale and awe-struck, ivoked up a the 
£ad 6yes and trembling lips, 

Soft aud weird the music rose and fell 
‘cress the ripple of light words, the chi ue 
Ol Gistant laughter, 

“Ob,” cried the girl, suddenly. ‘It ia of 
yourself you speak, This—thisis your rea- 
§on,”? 

‘Yex,’’ said the woman slowly. ‘' Chis is 
"Y f@ason, That night, wy busband «as 
stiecked by cholera, ‘Two bours afterwards 


he died ”’ 


[here were tears in the young, bright 
¢) 6@—eyes Ww which sorrow was as yet un- 
Al wy 

My p or friend,” she cried #o! 

Ir 1, itis terrible 
Said the w pan, Dare > s é 
beard ail, Learn how ore tHe 
fate can be to thuse wh I \ 





know how great the dread is of that terrible 
scourge. How quick!v the pageant of death 
is played out to its final issue, Before I 
bad even realized iny loss, before my «trick. 
én heart had recovere! from its first stroke 
of agony, I heard that my darling had been 
taken from me—buried—buried, Estelle, 
in that very churchyard my dream had 
showr. to me. 

“Then a creat stupor and horror fell over 
me. | was like one dazed and stunned. | 
felt nothing—real'asd nothing but my own 
reat loss. I prayed only that death might 
seize me, and bring me to his side in spirit, 
since life had so cruelly divorced ua, it 
was my first grief. No doubt I was in- 
pilous—mad, They said | was—the priest, 
whose empty words and hollow services 
brought no peace to my wrecked soul, the 
soft-voiced sisterhood who came as nurses 
and friends to my side in those dark bours. 
Mad! Well, if so, 1 bad to suffer yet more 
terribly for mv rebellion, My story is not 
yet ended, Estelle, It may have been 
many days or few, I do not know, I had 
no count of time, when ouce n the 
force and reality of a dream held my senses 
in thrall, 

“] saw my darling imprisoned as it were 
by some obstacle, calling me, entreating 
née, beseeching for some aid that I coald 
give, and dared not. Trembling and sick 
l awake, Then—oh! bow can I speak of 
it; how describe that bateful unresting cer 
tainty which gradually took possession of 
me; which night and 7 haunted me with 
@ persistence that would not be gainsaid, 
Weak woman as |.was—a stranger in a 
sirange place—I yet, by power of woman’s 
wits and woman’s persistence, gained my 
end, 1 had the grave in that dismal 
churchyard opened. I stood, a woman 
alone and helpless, amidat a shudd: ring, 
superstitious crowd, while the cruel earth 
gave back its dead. 

“Tis dead, said 1? Ah, dear heaven! it 
was no dead they had imprisoned there; no 
dead whose he plessness the ghastly tomb 
had mocked, ‘Iney haa buried him a::ve, 
Eatelle—alive! He bad turned in that fear 
lul coffia; his eyes were yazing at me, wide 
open, reproachful, despatting——’’ 

Tne girl shuddered, A low cry broke 
from her pale lips. 

“Don’t tell me any more,’ she whis 
pered, *Oh, it Is horrible—horribie,” 

**| bave had to live out my life remem- 
bering it,” came the despairing answer; 
“live to think he bad calied, prayed, en- 
treated for me in thatawful piace. 1 who 
ioved him 80, and only knew--\oo late--! 
might have saved bim!’’ 

Softly, hurriedly, tne closing harmonies 
of the tragic music closed in that tragic 
tale, 

Voices ard laughter rang out once more 
froin 8 attered groups. Oae or two ap 
pr ached the figures by the fire. A man, 
young, tall, of courtiy bearing and hand- 
some face, bent down to me kneeling 

irl. 

‘ “Have you persuaded Madaine, Kstelle?”’ 
lhe asked gently. 

She rose, Tvere was a shadow on the 
brizhtnees and beauty of ber face, 

“No,” she said, ‘ther reasous are too 
good. Do not trouble her, Paolo. I am 
content ”’ 

Tue woman looked up at the two young 
happy faces, 

“Some day,’’ she said sadly, “some day, 
Prinoe, you will know my presence is # 
thing of illomen, I can be no one’s wed- 
ding guest since ] have learnt--the worth 
of a presentiment.’’ 





WHEN MARRIAGE IS A_ FAILURE,— 
W hen there is too much latchkey. 

When dinner is not ready at dinner 
time, 

When either of the parties marry for 
money. 

When the watchword Is ‘‘Kach for bim. 
se}f,”’ 

W ben children are obliged to clamor for 
their rights. 

When the vacations are taken by one side 
of the house pee 

When the children are given the neck 
apd the back of the chicken. 

When a man attempts to tell his wife 
what style of a bonnet she must wear, 

W ben a wan’s Curistinas presenta to bis 
wife consists of bootjacks, suirta and gloves 
for himseif. 

When politeness, fine manners and kind- 
ly attentions are reserved for company or 
visits abroad. 

When the lord of creation pays more for 
his cigars tban his bette -half does for 
hosiery, boots and bonne's, 

—_—-————— — >_>—-—- -—— 

Hk PREFERRKD ARKRES!.-—A thief @n- 
tered 4 /arxe mansion 6erly in the inorning 
and found biimeself in a music room. Hear 
ing footsteps approaching hé Lid behind a 
screen. 

From seven toeight ocicek the eldest 
daughter bad « lesson On the piano, 

From @ight to nine the second daughter 
tox k a Sluging lesson. 

From nine toten the eldest son hada 
violin lesson. 

From ten to eleven tie otner son took @ 
lesson on the flate. 

At eleven aii the brothers and sisters as- 
sembied and studied an ear-splitting piece 
tor piano, violin, flute, and voice 

The thief staggered out from behind the 
screen at half-past eleven, and, falling at 
tier feet, cried: 





“For mercy’s sake! bave ine @ rested 
but stop!”’ 
ea + o- 
Min ps of woderate ca t } 4 
jeun everyt ig wi a) *yobd uel 
ange 
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PO aS Pe es ee a ee 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





The “Dude” has at least one defender 
outside of bis own circle, It is a corres- 
pondent of a New York paper, who writes 
that “notwithstanding the ridionia heaped 
on the dude, there is much creditable to be 
said for the latter. He is always well 
washed, bis nails and teeth are clean, and 
if his hair is parted in the middle it is not 
full of dandruff or plastered with grease. 
Moreover, his linen is clean, his clothes 
well brushed (aibelit b'zarre) and if hisoon- 
verration ts not brilliant be does not scoon- 
pany every secon’ ooservation with some 
horrid profanation or vile oath, nur is he 
everlastingly talking of money or money 
grabbing. ne tact is, the dude is the 
evolution towards the gentie nan, and half 
ofthis talk against bim springs frown sheer 
jealousy. For my part l can say. Would 
we had more dudesintown, Would it rot, 
in very conse ence, be an improvement?” 


It was announced a few days ago that 
the War Department was considering a 
proposition for secretly marking recruite 
of the army by a form of vaccination 
known only to the surgeons for the pur 
poss of detecting men who desert, he 
cepartment has ceased considering the 
subject, forthe plan has been in practice 
for nearly a year and it bas not proven a 
anccess, The regulations provide for the 
vaccination of all recruite, They are all 
vaccinated on the right side of the left leg 
about two inches below the knee, That 
tbe scheme has not been succeseful is due 
to the fact that 40 per cent. of the vaccin 
at'ons leave permanent scars, and thove 
who are thus marked bave numerous * aj)" 
of destroying the marks by tattooing 
and buraing. Since the scheme was put 
into effect it is not known thata single de 
serter has been detected by means of a 
vaccination scar on the leg. 


Louisville has an enterprising girl, Her 
marriag® was eet for the early part of the 
week, All the guests assembled and tiie 
bride was ready, but the prospective hus 
band did not appear, Inquiry waa made 
and it was learned that ne had departed 
jor New York. The guests went bome, 
after expressing their sympathy, but the 
girl plucktly toid them that there would 
be a wnarriage yet, She telegraphed the 
facta toa former suitor, who lived near 
Indianapolis, and proposed to him. He 
answers that it will be impossible for jiu 
to leave bis business fora soine days, bu 
ifshe would come there they would be 
married the next She started for Indian- 
ap lis and the next evening, with the dress 
nd with the bridesmaids intended for 
the other wedding, she was married. The 
wedding ring entrusted io her by the 
missing lover was aleo used, 


At state balis, be it known, says «a Lon- 
don writer, there are no dance pro 
x? ammes, and so far as the rovalities ure 
conoerned, no introductions, Before saci 
dance the princes aud princesses confer 
together witnin tne royal circle just in 
front of the dais. They are choowing their 
partnere, When their selections are made 
—and be sure many a joke and a laugh 
accompanies the labor of making a choice 

the Lord Chamberlain immediately 
bears the message thereof to the thus dis 
tinguished oo The chosen partners, 
breaking all other engagements, file up 
together to the royal circle (if not already 
within it) and, if men, approach the prin 
cosses aud walt until the august lactivs 
come forward and claim them; if ladies, 
the princes come down to meet them and 
take possession of them. The royalties 
dance a good deal with each other, ad itn 
the +g tare dances, which in state Lalis are 
consiuerably shortened, the Princess of 
Wales never walks backwards, I dare say 
when this is known it will at once become 
a rule in the various ‘Four Huudreds” of 
American society. 


Women, even if they be of high rank, 
are not beld 2s of inuchaccountin Turkey, 
por are thelr wishes or prejudices greatly 
couridered. The other day the Suitan 
married bi= eldest daughter, the Princess 
Sultaneh Zikieh, to his aide-de-camp, 
Noureddin Bev, « son of the celebrated 
Ghazi Osirnan Pashia, the hero of Pievna. 
lt was represenied to his Majesty before- 
band that the ceremony would be an @6x- 
pensive one, ‘It will be economical then,’”’ 
the Sultan appears to Lave reflected, “to 
marry off a few other members of my 
family at the same time.’”’ And, finding 
that be had three unmarried #isters, he 
directed bhusbauds to be found for them 
wi bout delay, ‘Toe Princess Saiche, aged 
25 was ultimately assigned to Ashined 
Key, a80n Of the jate Ismael Hakki Pasha, 
ths protector and patrop of KEimin. Tne 
Princesa Nasimen, aged 20 to Halid Bey, 
ason of Derviet Pasna; the Princess Kania, 
aed 19 and reported Ww) be very iovely, to 
Mehemet Pasha The latsies wore of course, 
pot consulted; and until three or four days 
before the ceremony they are said to have 
bad no idea thal they were under ordera 
abandon #ingle blessed ness 

- -_-—_=> © — > -—— 

There were four wood habita which a wise 
and good uian earnestiy recocnmended ti 
Lis counseia and by bis own t¢xemp'é, 
and which bo considered essentially nec. 
Geary for the happy mienageinent of tem 





poral oouceri.e —they are punctuallty, 
accuracy, slea i“ ud deéespaten,. With 
pul the first ’ in “mele without 1.6 
second, uilsltak ’ i 
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R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Heat Medicine for 
Family Use in the World. 





In from one to twenty minutes never falle to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violentor excruciating the pain, the RHEU- 
MATIC HEUDRIDDIEN NFIKM CRIPPLED, 
NERVOUS, NEURALGIO, of prostrated with dix 
ease may suffer, RAD WAY'S READY KELIEF will 
afford instant ease. 


"Worth its Weight in Gold !” 


dan. 14 ‘8 AUGUATA, Ga, 
De KADWAY. I have tried all the various kinds of 
remedies that they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally | grew worse, and a« friend ad- 
vised me to wry your Ready Hellef, 1 did so, anply- 
ina tomy ankle and knee, and to my surprise was 
abie to resume my duties next morning. My trouble 
wae Rhneumatiom of long standing, I sha'l never be 
without R. RK, R for ite weightin gold, My mother 
was cured by KR. R. R. intwo hours of rheumatiom 
iu ber shoulder. 
W. UH, COOPER of COOPER & EVANS, 


A Cure for All Summer Complaints, 


A half teaspoonful tn half a tambler of water will 
ina few moments care Oramp, Spasima, Sour Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nervousness, 
Sleepleasnesa, Bick Headache, IMarrhaa, Dysentery, 
Cnoirra Morbus, Colic, Flatulency, and all Internal 
Paina. For Cholera aud severe cases of the luregeo- 
ing complaluts see our printed directions, 





Lé¢ in Mighty Important that Keery Family 
Keep a supply of 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


Alwayrinthe house. Lis use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of palo of sickness, There ta noth- 
ing Inthe world that will stop pata or arrest the 
progress of disease as quick as the Mealy ie tlef 

Travelers should alwaye carry a tottie of KAL 
WAY'S READY RELIEF withthem, a few drops 
tn water will prevent slekness or pains from changes 
ot water, It is better than Fren: h Hrandy or Bit- 
tere ae a siimulant, 


MALARIA 


in Its Various Forms, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


KADWAY'S KEADY KELIEF not only cures the 
pativuteetzed wiih MALARIA, but If people ex- 
posed to lt will, every moruing on getting out of 
hed, drink twenty or thirty drops of the KEADY 
RELIEF in @ gings of water, and eat « piece of 
eracker orcrust of bread, they will escape attacks, 

There ils votaremedial agent in the world that 
will cure fever and ague and all other malarious, 
billous and other fevers, aided by KALWAY'S 
PILLS, so quickivasRADWAY'SREADY KELIEF. 

KRADWAY'S READY KELIUEF te 8 cure for every 
Pan, TOOTHACHE HEADACIIE BCLATICA, 
LUMBAGU NEURALGIA, KHILUMATISM, 
*WELLING of the JOINTS. SPRAINS. BRUISES, 
PAINS inthe BACK, CHEST or LIMBS 





The application of the Keady HKellef to the 
part or parte where the pain or dificully existe will 
afford tnetant ease and comfort. 


Price 56 ets. per bottle. Sold by druggiates, 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wililh sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, clemiuse anil etrenglien, 
DR, | ADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure of all disorders 
01 the stomach, liver, bowels, Kidneys, biadder, ner. 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive 
ores, Indigestion, dyapepela, bDillousuess, lever, ia 
fammation of the bowels, pllea, and all deranys 
mente of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
contatning no mercury, minerals, or, deielerious 


drugs. 
“PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taklug Radway's lille. Ly 
ov doing 


SICK HEADACH 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Hillousnesa, will tre 
avoided, and the food that Is eaten contribute ite 
nourishing properties for the support of tie natural 





waste of Lhe budy. 


B@ Otwerve the following symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the digestive organs) Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blood in the bead, acidity of 
the stomach, hausea, heartburn, disgust of food, 
fulness of weight iu the omach, sour eructations, 
sSubing of Multering of toe beart, choslug of sufi 
cating sensations when iu a lytng posture, dimne 


ol vision, dots or webs before the sight, lever and 
duli pain in the bead, deficlency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain ip the side, 
chest, Iimts, and sudden Dashes of heat, borniog 
in the flesh. 

A few duses of KAUWAY'S PULLS will tree wine 
system of ail the above-named disorders, 


DYSVEPSIA. 


Dk. KRADWAY'S VIILLS are acure for this con 


plaint, They restore strengttt to tie stomach. an: 
aable lt lo perform lw tuuctlon, ‘The 1 ‘ 
Dyspepsia disappear, aod with them the lial 
Lhe system toconliactl diseases 
RADWAY'S PILLS AND DYSPEPS/A 
NgWwronmr, hy 
lok HMaDWaY: I have teen troubled w I)y 
ela tor atreovut four months I irie! tan 4 tere 
lore Wilhboutany permanet ' ) loae 
and lwo weeks ag ie a x iy 
‘ aereata ' r ‘ ! ' 
! x a . “ , ‘w 
ay Ak ' 





Price, 25 cents per box 
WA | x W « 
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Dur Uoun 


A BRAVE DOG'S DEED. 


—— 


BY #HIBLA. 





T waa a great delight and treat Ww us 
when mother told us that she bad asked 
Lionel and Oyril Macken sie tog ume and 

spend the day with ua, 

Guy and | iovoked at each other when we 
heard thir. 

“It will be jolly; we oan pley you know 
what?’’ 

And Guy nodded bia head and looked 
mysterious, We bad a grom yai.e in our 
hands, 

Hut then mother added — 

“And I bave asked the little Ferrars too, 
Too and Nina. Their mother is very ii) 
with fever and will be glad to getthew out 
of the house, poor thing!"’ 

Guy avd | looked at each other with faces 
of disguaet 

‘Toat will spoil jast everyth'ng! Sach a 
pair of tables!’ 

Mother, who was juet leaving the 
room, turned upon as with a grave face of 
reproof, 

: i don’t like to hear my little men speak 
» se fieh and unkindly,” said she, ‘‘The 
litte Ferrara are younger than you, and are 
deiicate children, apd you know how ill 
their poor mother ja, and their father killed 
in the Kurmab war last apring! They are 
going home to Kagland as seon as Mra, 
Forrare is well enough, #0 this is perhaps 
the last chance you may have of being kind 
wo them,’’ 

We both felt very unc mfortable, We 
always do when mother looks and spesks 
w ux like this, 

We went out into the verandah, our us- 
ual play-j lace, 

Ail Indian houses—bungalows, they are 
callod-—bave deep dim verandahs round 
thom, to keep the heat and giare out of the 
rovine, and Ours Was 8 very nice one, with 
cou! paved floor, and pretiy creepers and 
plauie growing in it. 

“I don't believe there's enough arme for 
the little Ferrare,”’ muttered Guy, ruminag- 
ing ina go down, or store rouin, at the oor- 
ner of the bouse, 

“No, there are only the two belinets, 
aud the aword, and two sticks, one for # 
lance"? 

‘They'll have to be the band, if Lionel 
and Cyril will jet them,’’ 

“Yes, that will do; they’ro much too 
small to drill, Ask the general; aren't 
they, Chow-chow?”’ 

Chow-chow, as usual not very far off 
frou where we were, didn’t answer, anu 
for the best of reasons--because he could 
nok. 

General Chow.chow was a dog. 

We bad made him tue general in our 
army gale because we could not induce 
him to keep in rank or in step with 
us, 

A goneral need not do anytbing of that 
kind. He baa only to look wise and 
uive orders to the colonel, and Lionel 
Mackenzie, who waa tbe colonel, repeated 
what he called General Cuvw-chow's orders 
ww us, 

Chow-chow was lying flaton the ground 
in the verandah, ting, for it was very 
hot, being the middie of the day, 

He would pave liked a nap, but the fi es 
gave him no chance ofone, As fast as he 
shook ope off bis nose it settied on bis 
eyelid, on bis ear, and ®o on, all rouna 
agen. 

Cnow-chow bad a lovely white silky 
coat, washed and combed every morning 
by the “meter,” the particular servant 
in India who looks after the dogs and 
poultry. 

Chow was very spruce and aimart indeed, 
and looked quite a gentleman—fit, indeed, 
to be a general officer, 

And now | daresay you wonder why he 
war called Cuaow-chow—a funny nau for 
a dog. 

When any of you bave come down to 
deasert ata dinner- party, or about Curist- 
nas time, have you ever been given a very 
nice, Lot, sugary kind of sticky swveetmeat 
out of a Chinese Jar? Well, the name of 
that ie Chow-ohow, 

And we called our dear littie flufly friend 
Chow-chow because he came frou: Cuina, 
and was good to eat! 

Yous, would you believe it? Those bor- 
rid cruel Chinese keep these dear pretty 
itthe dogs on purpose to make puppy-dog 
pie of, 

Our Chow bad bad a very narrow escape 
of the same ead fate, But father het pick. 
ef bim up when he was in the (hinese 
war, and nad brought him back to India to 
Le our pet dog instead, 

All the same, we sometimes said for a 
joke we loved him so much we oould eat 
hit, 

Lionel and Cyril came, and brought the 
band; a penny whistie, a trumpet that bad 
been waiked on, and would only biow if 
you beld it a certain way, and two drums, 
one with a hole in it 

Alter dinner we set to work in real ear- 
nest with our game, and all dressed up in 
readiness, 

Nina and Toto, who were very shy quiet 
children, stood in the background, wotie 
we ali qUarrelled as to whoashould be which, 
aud wear what 

Kveryone wanted & be the colonel and 
ride the old rocking-borse, It was ouly 

neral Chow-chow’s position no one want- 
oJ UW) Lane 

suy iooked at Our emeliest visitors. and 

es COnSCIENCS pricked him rather. 

‘| aay, Lionel, let the two babies be some 





fthe band.”’ 














“Oh, no,” replied Oyril, “I must be 
the drummer if Lionei’s colonel, The 
drum-major'salwayse big fat man, you 
know. the fattest nan in the whole regi- 
ment.’’ 

**Let them be spectators,” said Lionel. 
“We muat bave some spectators. There 
siways are when the regiment is on pa- 
rade,”’ 

So the two littie Ferrara were left out of 
the game altogether, 

Nina, who bad brought her dolla, said 
abe would ’tend she was an ayah bringing 
her babies to see the soidiers; but Toto, 
who did not like being caijed a baby, 
looked very sulky, and as if he were going 
wo cry. 

Then the review began, 

The general sat looking a4 so.emn and 
knowing a4 possible, barking an order ev- 
ery now and then wnen the band made a 
great noise, 

Cyril, who was ra‘her greedy, was drum- 
major, and had got the sword too, It was 
pot quite fair, we said. Bat Cyril was the 
biggest of us, and generally got his own 


way. 

The band madea fine noise, You could 
bardliy hear the colonel sepeak; but his 
rocking horse he pushed along vory well 
indeed, 

Down the verandah, round the corner 
by the go-down, past the kitchen, where 
the servants all aquatted by the door with 
their pipes, and sLouted as the army pas- 
ned 


‘*Let's go down to the stables, and show 
my pony the regiment,” said Guy, and we 
stamped and tootied, and shoved down the 
drive, towards the seryauts’ houses and 
the stables, 

It took a long time for the colonel to get 
his Loree there, and a jong time to get it 
back, for we were rather tired of biow- 
ing and stamping and drubbing all the 
thine, 

it was quite dusk—the Indian twilight is 
#0 #hort—when we oame back to our corner 
in the verandah, Mother and the ayah 
were waiting. 

“Your tea is realy, children. Where are 
Nina and Tow?” 

We Woked round, They were nowhere 
to be seen, 

“Chow-chow's gone too,’’ said some- 
one, 

“Stand ossy! dismiss!” shouted Colonel 
Lionel, and he dismounted, and stowed 
away iis charger into the corner, 

“We must tind these children,”’ said 
mother anxtously, ‘Soidlers, you must 
skirmisu ior them, Why did you not look 
after them and play with themf’’ 

We all turned very red, We bad forgot. 
ten all avout our poor Iittle spectators, 
Then we set to work, and hunted, and 
shouted in right good earnest, all thr ugh 
the now dark garden, 

“Bow! wow! wow!” That was General 
Chow.chow’sa voice, 

It sounded from the corner where the 
well was, an open unprotected weil, like 
al) Indian wells, and so deep, 

Mother turnea quite white and ran. We 
didn’t know mother could run so fast, we 
bad never seen her do #0 before, 

Chow-chow was standing looking down 
in the well and barking. He saw some- 
thing down the dark weil, 

‘Nina! Nina!—Toto! Toto!’ called moth- 
er in an agon z.d voice, 

A taint cry from ever 80 deep down, and 
then the servanis came with ropes and 
buckets and a ladder, 

They brought Niua up first, all dripping 
except Ler head, for she nad clung to a Lush 
which grew outofthe wall, 

Toto came next, fast asleep, and all wet, 
It was a jong time before he woke up. The 
doctor bad tv come and wake bim, and he 
was ili for along while, 

Nina’s dol! they never got up atall, She 
was tho first one to faliin, wefuund, Tuen 
Toto tried to pick her out and fell in; and 
en Nina tried to get Toto ou and she fell 

D. 

Mother looked very grave, and had tears 
in her eyes when 86 came w hear us say 
our prayers that night 

“You must ask to be forgiven for your 
selfishness towards poor littie Nina and 
Tow,’’ she said. “itis entirely owing to 
your negiect that they have nearly been 
drowned!’ 

“We soldiers didn’t do our duty,” sob 
bed Guy, ‘ms fatber saya soldiers always 
should Kut General Chow-chow did his, 
aud saved them!’ 


———— i 2 — a 


A TRuUk Sroky,.—Chapter 1. She stood 
besid@ (Ue ailar, Upon her head « wreath of 
orange buds, upon her back the richest 
kind of duds; ber lover stood beside ber 
with white kit gloves and clean dickev— 
the last was 2!) yours old, the firat was 17 — 
the pareon’s job was over, every one had 
kissed the bride, aud wished the young 
foiks happiness, tue last kiss bas been 
given, the last word has been said, and the 
bappy pair had simmered down aud on 
their j suroey sped, 

Chapter ll, Sue stood beside the wash. 
tub, with her red Lands in the suds; and 
at ber slipshod feet tuere lay a pile of dirty 
duds; her husband stood beside her, the 
crossest nan alive—-the last was 29 years 
old, the first was >. Tne heavy wash was 
over, the clothes hung out to dry, and Tom 
had stuck his finger in the dirty baby’s 
eye; Tom bad been spanked, ard Bu p- 
per wade upon a crust of bread; and the 
bride and bridegroom went gruuibling wo 
tnelr bod. 

— —— ee 


JONES, who is in bad health, but im 
proving rettirns home whereupon L] 
wife says: “Well, and how are you now? 
Jones: ‘Better In fact, 1 feel juite an 


other man, Wife: “I’m giad to hear it 
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1 was getting tired of the old one.’’ Jones 
continues to Improve. 





NUMBER THREE. 





BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 





EEP!’ said Nainber One. 
) “Pe—eep!” said Number Two. 
‘‘Pee—ee—eep!” said Three and Four 
wgetber, 
«What do you think it is?’’ said Number 


One. 
“] feel certain it’s a—’’ began Number 


Two, 

“Just exactly what I was going to say,’’ 
interrupted Number Three. “I know it’s 
Quen?” 


“Oaterpiliar!” called all the four chick- 
ens together. 

Tben they flapped their little bits of 
wings, stretched their small toes, and tried 
their very bardest to cluck and crow like 
grown-up cocks and hens. 

They were not very successful; but then, 
you see, they were not in the least grown- 
up—they were only four small, fluffy, yel- 
low chickens. 

“Well I never, that is a find!’’ cried 
Nuinber One. 

“But bow are we to get at it?” asked 
Number Two doletully. 

Number Oae looked doubtful, and 
tared first at the caterpillar, which was 
anging in the air atthe end of a cobweb, 
an’ then at bis brother and sister, 

‘Perhaps it will drop,” said Number 
Four cveerfully. 

Nuwber Four always was very cheerful, 
She was the smalicst and the weakest, 
though perhaps the prettiest, of the chick- 
ens; but sabe was very contented, and al- 
ways tried to make the best of things. 

“| don’t believe it will drop,” Nam- 
ber Three; “and if it does, who of us is to 
have it?” 

“The eldest chicken, of course,’’ said 
Number One, 

‘The tallest, 1 should say,’’ said Number 
Two, stretobing bimself, 

Surely the caterpillar, hanging in the air, 
understood what they were saying, fur he 
gavea wriggle 

“I think the one who gets it down ought 
to nave it,’ said Number Three, 

“You bave no business to think any- 
thing about it,” said Number O.e very 
soornfully. “You are much too young!” 

Number Three gave a littie chirp, which 
did not sound as if he altogether agreed 
with his elder brother, 

“Weil, it is certainly not going to drop,”’ 
said Nuinber Two, ‘Couldn’t we jump at 
it? 1am the tallest, and I will try, only 
then it will be mine if it falls,’’ 

“Let us both try,’”? said Namber Oue, 
“You go to the other side of the tree, 
and I will stay here, then we can jump 
together, and when it is down on the 
ground we can pounce upon it and eat it 
u ?? 

Mi Agreed!” cried Number Two. 

“Now then,” said Number One; “are you 
reauy?’’ 

“Quite,” said Number Two, ‘Look, the 
caterpitiar is wriggling, and he’s a fine 
juicy one, too,”’ 

‘Then, ‘Oft'!”’ cried Number Oae, 

Boto cuickens flapped their wings, and 
triedtojump. Even Number Four became 
quite excited, and jumped too, 

After all it was a very little jump, but 
Number One and Number Two both tum- 
bied over, and it took some time to pick 
themselves up again. 

Indeed, Number Two tumbled over 
twice, and the secund time he gave a loud 
chirp as he fell, 

‘*W uot is toe unetter with you? Are you 
much hurt?’ said Number Fout, running 
to the rescue, 

“Have you got the caterpillar?’”’ asked 
Number One, 

‘Not J; have you?” said Number Two, 
picking himself up, for he was not burt, 
only trightenued. 

Then Number One looked at Number 
Two, and then they both looked up, 

There wasthe cobweb still hanging in 
the air, but there was nothing at the end of 
it: the fine fat caterpillar was gone. 

‘It must have dropped,” said Number 
Two, and ae begau poking amung the 
leaves; but he dia not search long, for ail 
* once be stopped and began to louk about 

lin. 

“Where’s Number Three?” he asked, 
excitedly. “Where’s he gone?’ 

Tuere was no auewer for a minute, then 
Number Oue began flap bis wings ex- 
citediy--- 

‘Look, look!’ he cried, “there is Num- 
ber Three running bebind the big tree— 
be’s got something banging trom his 
mouth, Can it be? Yes——” 

e “It’s the caterpillar,” oried Number 
wo 

With a feeble attempt at a crow, the two 
chickens ee off running in pursuit of 
Number Turee as fast as their small legs 
would carry them. 

Number Four was soon left behind. 

She tried at first to keep up with the 
others, but she was quiile unabie to do it, 
and when she heard her mother calling in 
tne distance she gave up the chase and 
turned her steps homewarda, 

Meanwhile the gray hen was very anx- 
lous about ber fauily. 

Sue listened esageriy to Number Four’s 
story Of the caterpillar, the cobweb, and 
the chase; but iu ihe middie of it she ran 
forward to meet Number Oae and Number 
Iwo, who came running towards her. 

Before she had time even to ask for Nuin 





ber Three, Nuinber One began to speak 
“We cuased him, but he didn’t look 


where he was going, and he fell into the 
pou i, ’ 


eee 





“We've got him out,” said Namber Two, 
eager to help on the story. “We've got 
him out with a lot of bother, but he seems 
so quiet, and he doesn’t move. I think the 
caterpillar must have choked him.” 

The gray ben did not wait to hear any 
more, but flapped her wings and flew 
away. 

Followed by the three chickens, she 
quickly roached the d. 

She looked abont her, and then she 
looked at Nuinber Oae and Number Twy 
in astonish ment, for there was no chicken 
in the water, no chicken lying on the 
bank. 

“Where is Number Three?” she de- 
manded, as soon as #he had regained her 
breath. 

‘Perhaps be is on the other side of the 
pond,’’ said Number One feebly, 

Sut Number Three was not on the other 
side, and though the mother and her ohick. 
ens searched among the reeds and rushes 
and grasses, they could fiad no trace of 
Number Three. 

The gray hen was nearly distracted, and 
— three little chicks looked very miser- 
able, 

There was nothing to be done but to 
march back to the yard. It was a very 
dolefui procession, There wasn’t a chirp 
left in one of the chickens, and they walk. 
ed very slowly. 

“] wish we hadn’t chased him,” said 
Number One, 

“I wish we hadn’t seen that old caterpll- 
lar, for 1 do believe that choked him,’ said 
Number Two, 

“] do wish he’d come back,” sighed 
Number Four, 

The poor gray hen reached the yard first 
and turned round to call her chicks, Tney 
were so far behind that she had to cali 
twice before they came hastening up. 

They found ber listening eageriy, 

“Chicks, did you hear anything?”’ 

*] tuougut 1 beard a ‘peep,’”’ said Nuw- 
ber One, 

“So did I,’? added Nuinber Four, 

The gray hen went nearer the house, 
right upto the kKlicben door, which was 
standing wide open, and called again as 
loudly as she could, 

“Well, have you laid an egg and nearly 
broken your heart?’’ said Betsy, the farm 
servant, 

‘Here's the gray hen, miss,’ she called 
to so.wweone indoors, “Was it one of her 
chicka?’’ 

Tne gray hen flapped her wings, 

“Get out of the way, stupid thing!” cried 
Betsy. 

Bat the gray hen flapped its wings again, 
aud making a rush past Betsy, flew right 
into the kitchen. 

“Well, I never!’ said Betsy, “How 
stupid bens are!’’ 

Right into the kitchen flew the gray hen, 
In spite of Betsy, sue cluckéd her hardest, 
and called aloud, and sure enough there 
was an answering ‘‘peep,’’ 

Bat where did it come from? To her 
horror the gray hen discovered that it came 
from the oven! 

Just then someone—and that someone 
was a snail girl—-opened the oven door,and 
took out—not a pie or a pudding, but a bas- 
ket lined with ovtton-wool, on which lay a 
chicken! 

“There, Betsy,’’ sad the little girl; ‘look 
at the chicken. I told you heonlty wanted 
warmth; he’s quite lively again.” 

‘Well, miss, this time you were right, 
though I’m giad the oven wasn’t hot—but 
look at the gray hen!’ 

The gray hen was indeed something to 
look at. 

Sve had perched herself on the kitchen 
table, and was flapping her wings, and 
nearly tumbling over in her eflorta to sve 
the chicken, 

When she did catch sight of it she 
clucked loudly, louder even than she had 
ciucked when she had laid her first egg-- 
for the chicken in the basket was Number 
Three! 

“Shoo! get down!” cried Betsy, ‘Hens 
are the stupidest things!’’ 

The gray hen flew down, and ran out in- 
to the yard to tell tne grand news, 

“IT thought | saw the big thing with the 
clipped wings coming to the pond when 
we jeft Number Three,” said Number 
Two, 

‘“*Why ever didn’t you say so then?”’ said 
the mother. “Tne big thing with the clip- 
ped wings is our little mistress, and | 
should not have been at all anxious if I had 
known that she had found Number 
Three.” | 

Just then the chicken came out of the 
kitchen, 

He seemed rather weak, but the farther 
be went the better he got, and he made his 
bat 4 to the gray hen, 

hen he was resied, Number Two went 
up to him, and said very gentiy— 

‘Was it the caterpillar?”’ 

“What caterpiliar?” asked Number 
Three, 

* Did it choke you?” said bis brother. 

Number Three cuirped sadly. 

“i never had acaterpiilar, 1 saw it fall, 
and I tried tu grab it, but Lonly picked up 
a bit of stick.’ = 

“Then, after all, that caterpillar—— 
began Number Four 

“I scaped!’’ cried Oue and Two together. 

“Just look, miss,’’ cried Batay; “your 
Chick is ali right. it’s found its wouter.’ 

‘I am glad,” said the little wisctress, “‘! 
wonder how it got into the water?’ 


“] can’t think,” said Batsy; “buat bens 
and chickens are such stupid things ‘hey 
never know what they are doing.” 

—— <P <ee—— 

SPEECH is asa pump, by which w 

and pour out the water from the great /45 


Of thought, whither it fuws back again. 
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ry J, CHAMBERS, 





“There was nothing In the story!** 
Thus the people said; 
Kut they load her name with glory, 
Now that she is dead! 


**Were the verses worth the reading ?’’ 
Hush! she wrote for bread. 
Every line seems full of pleading, } 
Now that she is dead! 


Weary fingers, temples throbbing, 
lleart that weighed as lead, 

Kyelids used to slumber-robbing, 
Ah! and now she's dead! 


0 ye people, how your scorning, 
Filled her soul with dread! 
**Let me sleep, ** shé moaned; and morning 
Came, and found her dea! 


Kindly Judge, then, those who, living 
in her footsteps tread. 
l’raises, too late in the giving, 
Come but to the dead! 
ee 


AN ODD COMPLAINT. 





The popular term [lay fever gives but 
an inadequate idea of a curious complaint, 
the very existence of which was not fully 
recognized until the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. 

At that time it was dimly regarded as a 
sort of fanciful hypochondriacal affection, 
of which those who had little or nothing to 
do became the subject. 

It is called in Germany early-summer 
catarrh; and among ourselves, Hay-fever 
or Hay asthma, since the more usual ‘kind 
begins and ends with the hay season, vary- 
ing in the time of year during which it ap- 
pears according as the hay season is early 
or late. 

As long as the grass is in flower, it per- 
sists; with that, it ceases, 

The grasses productive of hay.fever are 
said to be the sweet-scented vernal grass, 
the rye grass, and the honey-grass, com- 
mon in damp meadows. 

It is found that the fresh plant is lces 
potent in its effects than the hay made 
from it. 

The complaint is, however, by no means 
limited to the flowers of the field. 

The same symptoms may be produced 
by very different causes; by sunlight, by 
violent exercise, by the dust of rooms; 
and so capricious are its ways, that it is 
sometimes difficult to assign ‘svflicient 
cause for its appearance. 

Rose fever and roge-catarrh are well- 
known in the United States, where the 
rose is largely cultivated. 

Peach-cold is an affection of a similar 
nature. 

In India, the blossom of the mango is 
eaid to produce it. 

The neighborhood of a privet hedge and 
the pollen of the common daisy are said 
to have given rise to more inconvenience 
than even the scent of new-mown hay. 

We are told of a lady who could never 
remain in the room with a single stalk of 
Indian corn without being seized with 
shortness of breath; and an instance is re- 
corded of a man that he could never pass 
the shop of a certain ropemaker in his na- 
tive town without suffering from asth- 
matic symptoms, presumably owing to the 
dust trom the flax. 

Cullen speaks of the case of a man who 
was se zed with fits of emeczing whenever 
rice was thrashed in the neighborhood of 
his house; and the effect of :pecacuanha 
dust is well known to hospital servants. 

Medica] students have declared that they 
are attacked with shortness of breath if a 
bettle of ipecacuanha powder is merely 

opened in the room where they are, and 
that in none of them does asthma occur 
uncer any other circumstances; no other 
irritant will produce it. 

It is related that the wife of an apothe- 
cary was seized with asthma whenever ipe- 
cacuanha root was powdered in the sur- 
gery, even if she happened to be in an- 
Oteer part of the house at the time. 

People insensible to ipecucuanhs will 
experience the same sensations from lin- 
seed, mustard, or scammony; and an epi- 
demic of sneezing was traced to the use of 
bitter apple which had been powdered 
over a variety of articles as a preventive 
of moth. 

Scents of all kinds may induce ssthma- 
C attacks, and thundery weather pre- 
kes them 


’ 


milar sufferings t< 
vegetable effluvia occur trom contact with 





many animals. (Ca'- sthma, from nursing 
acatora kitten, closely resembles hay- 
fever, andthe paroxysms are even more 
violent. 

The influence seems to be stronger in 
kittens from two months old and upwards 
than in full-grown cats; but after the r- 
moval of the cause, the symptoms very 
quickly subside. 

Some people are attacked with snc: zing 
in the presence of all animals. 

A case of snetsing produced by contact 
with a caterpillar is probably unique. 

A gentleman who had suffered severely 
from acute pleurisy, the result of expo- 
sure to wet and cold while out shooting, 
became subject on his recovery to what he 
called “hairy caterpillary asthma.” 

It by any chance he touched a caterpi)- 
lar, especially a very hairy one, he was 
immediately seized with an attack of short- 
ness of breath, often lasting an hour or 
more. He was not in the slightest degree 
affected with pollen. 

One of his daughters was a cat-asth- 
matic, attacks of sneewing being always 
iaduced by contact with cats, or even by 
the presence of one in a room. She was 
not subject to hay-asthma, and was rather 
inclined to laugh at her father’s objection 
to caterpillars. 

There is no invention or imagination o7 
exaggeration in these things, and what 
may be an irritant to one class of asth- 
matics may not be in the least so to an- 
other. 

One person is obliged to «xpatriate him- 
self in the hay season; another cannot en- 
dure the scent of flowers; another cannot 
sleep on a down pillow, or use mustard in 
any shape, or passa poulterer’sshop. 

Even the sunlight is terribleto some in- 
veterate sneezers. 

A sudden fright may induce a fit of 
asthma, or, on the contrary, may cure it; 
indeed, a cure by violent emotion is more 
sudden and complete than by any other 
remedy. 

A confirmed asthmatic states that once 
when he was suffering from an unusually 
severe attack, so bad that he had been ur - 
able to speak or move all day, he was eud. 
denly alarmed by the illness of a relative 

He ran down two flights of stairs and up 
again, administered the restoratives he had 
procured, and then observed to his aston- 
ishment, that his asthma was gone! 

Another sufferer relates that he was in 
bed breathing with the greatest d ficulty, 
and a fire broke out opposite his house. 

When the excitement was over, he tound 
that he had been standing with others 
looking out of the window, and that he 


had forgotten all about bis asthma. 
oO —— 


brains of ibold. 





Promise litle and do much, 

it is never tov late to learn. 

Losers are always in the wrung. 

Pry not into the affairs of others. 

Passion is ever the enemy of truth. 

Positive men are moat often in error. 

Pride of heart foreruns destruction. 

Life is half spent before we know what 
it is. 

The proud sre a:ways most provoked by 
pride, 

Provide for the worst, the best will save 
itself. 

The indolence of the soul ia the decay of 
the body. 

All kinds of self-pity should be spar- 
ingly used, 

Ability is of little account without op- 
portunity. 

It you would enjoy the fruit, pluck not 
the flower, 

Passion is a fever that leaves us weaker 
than it finds us, 

Society is ever ready to worship success, 
but rarely torgives failure, 

Never give way to melancholy; resist it 
steacily, for the habit will encroseh. 

Whatever you dislike in another person 
take care W correct in yourself by the gentie re- 
proof, 

Sorrows are gardenere—they plant flow 
ers along waste places and lead vines to cover barren 
heape. 

Scandal is what one half the world takes 
pleasure in inventing, and the other half in be- 
lieving. 

Learn to ssy No. No necessity of snap- 


t say it Ormiy and 
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Femininities, 
__Dabuque, Ia., has a woman stress car 


How beautiful are the feet of her that 


bringeth in a good dinner, 


A solt yet persistent answer turneth 
away a borrowing neighbor, 


A 5-year-old child in Monson, Me., is 
sald to speak three languages. 


It is not the quantity of the meat, but 
the cheerfulness of the ‘cuests, which makes the 
feast. 


Mrs. Oliver, of Athens, Ga, is 87 years 
of ge, and she does not remember to have ever 
taken a drink of water, 


Work baskets, on which is mounted ‘‘s 
rea! stuffed kitten,*’ with ribbon about its neck, lea 
novelty for sale in l’aris this season, 


When walking out the Empress of Kus 
sia always carries alarge fan, with which to screen 
her face from those who stare rudely at her. 


Diamonds have blazed in Eagliah society 
this season ae never before, They have even ap- 
peared In profucton in morning entertainments, 


The tasmonable London wedding ring 
has recently been of dull gold, but I’rincess Louise 
went back to the old fashion and chose hers bright. 


A wondertul young Russian giantess has 
justreached Varts. Her name ie Filsabeth Liska: 
She is only 1! yeareof age, and is already 6 teet 6 
inches tn height, 


The gray mare is the better horse of the 
two, Buston suitor: ‘‘ And now may I ask your 
father for your band lu marriage, dearY’' Chicago 
bud; ‘Better avk ma; what she says goes,’ 


An odd decoration tor the ball w tie 
now discarded warining-pan, Old warming-pane 
are burnished up and hung near the hat-rack. It ie 
a sign of a warm cordial welcome for visitors, 


A farmer aged 37 married a whiow 45 
years his Junior, tu Pittshrg, reeently. The groom 
says he took « wife becanse ‘‘he is getting old and 
might need some one to care for him after a wilie,’’ 


Mother: ‘* Goodness me! Is tbat Irene 
atthe plano?’’ Little son: ‘‘Yes, ma.’ Mother: 
**Well, go ask ber whatshe is doing. If she lo pree- 
tictog she can keep on Ull the hour is up; Dut If gle 
is playing, tell her vo stop,** 


Tue latest tad? Well, one woman agaid 
she was sick and tired of having minitatuces of wo- 
men on the buttons of her Directojre coat, so ste 
elected to have the faces of bandsome men shine 
forth from the framing of glittering Khine-stones, 


A London.bred girl went out to service 
in rural England. After she had gone to bed her 
mistress noticed that ber candle had been left burn- 
ing, aud when asked why she didn’t put it out she 
replied. ‘‘I’lease, ma'am, ldo not Know how to turn 
it off,’’ 


A Boston physician, being called upon 
to treata weal'by woman who hada lot of gucsteat 
her country house, prescribed shutting up her house 
and boarding outas the most effective remedies for 
the nervous derangement caused by this sortal 
pressure, 


Roped in. Jack Overstock, who is un- 
wililngly giving Miss Olecrop a swimming lesson: 
**Now, don’t be afraid, Just trust yourself to me 
aud fet me support you.’? Miss Olecrop: ‘Li's 
rather an uofair advantage lo take in the water; but 
you may ask papa.’ 


Boxing schools for women are among 
the latest modern developments. Itis satd that the 
exercise le very healthtulla strengthening the arme 
and the muscles of the chest, The waeh-tab and 
broom also afford «exercise thal ls quite a8 healthful, 
bulitis notin great favor with some of the wen, 


A short while since a negro Woman near 
Centrevilie, Wilkes county, Ga., named Harriet 
Kvans, having her young baby to her lap at church, 
vot lo shouting and pounding her child, She beat 
itso severely thal several of its ribs were broken, 
and the child died in a few days (rom the injuries, 


Clerk in a dry goods store: ‘That isan 
elegant lisle thread hose, You can wear them and 
no one will ever be able to tell them from #ilk.’’ 
Lady; **Young man, you are very presuming, Iam 
not here ve Insulted!*’ aud she fuunced out of 
the store, while the clerk wondered where he had 
made a break. 


Mra Hunnemune, asthe train emerges 
from a long tunnel: **Vear me, John, did you kiss 
me Just now in the darky’’ Mr, Ilunnemune, look- 
ing around to ud Lhe perpetrator of the chestauty 
outrage: ‘*No, Indeed! L wonder who dared tol’ 
Mrs, Munnemune, simply "Nobody; but you 
missed a splendid chance, Jon,’ 


Father: ‘‘Eleanor, now that you have 
giver up young Hopkins, [ wish he would stop 
coming lo the Daughter ‘'He's been 
here only seven times this week, pa.’’ Father: 
‘Only seven times! tlow many do you want him tw 
come?’’ Daughter: ‘Don’t be bareh, father; George 
is trylug to break off graduatiy.’’ 


Children and toola and parrots. Mra, 
De Fury, with ber company smile on: ‘'Can It be 
possibile! And so the Jinksons bave quarreled!*? 
Mra. Gadabout: ‘*Yes, lndeed; regular separation,’ 
Mre. Do Fury: ‘*Well, really! —f cannot imagine 
how married people can act so, Why, my hushand 
and Lare just as devoted lo each other as we ever 
were—never have a word—"’ loll parrot, ta uext 
rvom: ‘*Hrute! brute! brute; I'll go right home w 
mother!’ 


The drees, trimmed in natural robin's 
wings, which Mrs, Mackay wore at a reception tn 
Paris not iong since, suggested an idea w one of 
New York's bird fanciers, The percenutace of death 
ia very greatamong Canary birds, he says, and it 
occurred to bim to contract with other fanciers tor 


house,’’ 


any canary bVirde Liat migt lle within « specified 
Lime Hie bunted up a fashtonable no “e, and 
found her readyto fa 1 with his scheme Bhe 
picted outlbler vi u apr society woman, and 
» an r ‘ er, w * remart Hat she 
are wha elie a . a 
: 
a gow ” a 
- sa 





FRasculinities, 
A lucky man is one who saves what ho 


A wise man ie one who has been often 
deceived, ® 


He who would catch fish must not mind 
aetUog wet, 


Oscar Wilde wears a flannel! shirt om 
broidered with flowers. 


Don’t eat or drink hot or cold things im 
mediately in succession. 


He isa tool who cannot be angry; but 
he le a wise man who will not. 


Ose of the most successful lawyers of 
Nacrameato, Cal, le sald to be bilad, 


Pol Sheridan's private secretary from 
1975 to 1880 tle im jallin Kaneas Clty for horse-steai- 
img. 


There never was an ugly man who di: 
not excuse his lvoks by thinking that he was vi ry 
smart, 


“Yes, 1 am the victim of a maiden's 
sighs,’ sald a young man who married a 18-pound 
beanty. 


You can never get int) the good graces 
ofa young woman by watching ber get out of a 
hammock, 


Tho tact that love is blind does not ac 
countior the spectacies that some lovers make of 
themeel ves, 


Fiattery merely consists of having one's 
secret opinion of one’s self expressed tn the lan- 
guage of others, 


An expertenced shocimaker says that to 
allow newly-made shoes to stand for a week adds 
double that timeto their life, 


A keen obecrver of human nature says 
that, “lf a man hastbrass be can get along with a 
very moderate supply of tin,'' 


The Nasnua, N. H., horse railway com 
pany has burned ali ite whips. It's going to be tu- 
mane as it gves slong aad give goud old Truige a 
show, 


People in London are writing aod talk 
jlug avout the case of Ernest Henazon, a young man 
who has spent $1,240,408, or sume such sum, in lew 
than two years, 


A concise prayer said to have been «of 
fered by an earnest New England deacen was as fui 
lows: ‘*‘Lord, give us grace W& Kkuow Thy will anil 
arit todo ls.’ 


Honesty its own roward. An exchanve 
says: ‘‘A nan who had lost bis eyesight by reaiio 
& borrowed paper, recovered It soon alter he became 
a subscriber for it.’ 


A jury was recently empanelled in Read 
ing, Pa., the ages of whose members were ae ful- 
lows: 7¥, 9, 76, 87, 91, 71, 72,76, 7%, Wl st 75, The 
average aye was 60 years, 


Smith: “Sey, Jones, your wile isa grad 
uate of Vassar, lsn’tehe?*’ Jones. * Yea.** Sintth 
‘How many tongues ls she master of '' Jones: 
‘Only one, but that's a rustier,’’ 


Instead of flying kites, bringing down 
Habtning from Heaven and making philosophical 
axioms, one Kenjamin Franklin, of New Orieans, 
spends a major portion of his time in stealiig 
ducks, 

‘'Rub-the spots-off your-coat’’ Silas M 
Wilson, the man who had walked on his kuees for 
® years, and who had traveled allover the country 
selling soap and losect powder, was buried in New 
York lately. 


In Eaogland it bas just been decided that 
when aman ishurt by the slamming of a dooruta 
railway car he caa’t recover, The idea is that be 
ouglit lo have sense envugh to kmow that It le as 
natural for a deor Wo siam as lor a dog lw bark, 


“Your husband looks like a man of 
great self-control,’’ remarked Mre Giadd to Mere. 
Gabb., “Well, he hadn't much when | marriv: 
him,’’ replied Mre, Gab, “but he's getting 11,° 
she added, with a cold -steel look in her gray eye. 


Cato, being scurrilously treated by a low 
and vicious fellow, quietly said to him: “'A contest 
between usis very unequal, for thou canet bear tl 
language wilh easeand returo lt with pleasure: but 
to me itisunusual W hear and disagreeable lo speak 
3.°* 

According to the Shah of Persia ‘it ia 
better tolive & years with ene woman than one 
year with © womey,’' Thie wise remark was mae 
at Gladstone's goiden wedding, 
wentin order to see what a guiden welding was 
like, 


Nowadays a drunken man ‘‘has a ji 
on.’' A few years ago he ‘had atload on.'’ Hatin 
the phraseology of the wood-hauling farmers of 
New Kngiand andl New Yorks @ partial toa! wasn 
*‘Sag,’? and the application to drunkenness was 
easily made, 


A certain writer advocates a dreas with 
seven pockets for business women, That will not 
doatall, Think of a wan allempting to find his 
wife’s thimble In a dreas baving seven pockets! 
With such Inventions no wonder the lunatic asy- 
lume are overcrowded, 


There is; a philosophical citizen of New 
York who te fond of repeating his maxim for the bot 
weather ‘‘Heatisa condition of the mind *'' fe 
holde that If people would refrain from babbling an! 
whining over the heat they would suffer from it far 
less than they pretend lo suder, 





where the Siat 


‘Young man,” said the long haired pas 


senger to the occupant of the seat ahead, ‘do yo 
know thal !’ve never spent a dollar for tiqu 
my whole lifer’ ‘‘Meally!’* responded the youny 
man, turning hail way roand with a look of great 
interest on his face, **how do you work itr’ 
Father: ‘‘My eon, stop! You must not 
liepule with air mother m that way “ 
i she'siuthe wrong Father 
7 7 me & = 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





oucct-door spirit Protessor Frederick 
Nta@® contributes a geology paper, Mins 
(julney writes about boating, sand Mrs, 


Harris tella how to make wild-flower 
books, Mra, General Fremont describes 
her “Camping near the Giant Trees” in 
the early California days, Mins Risley 
Seward, “In the Meadows at Triavon,”’ 
writes of a somewhat peculiar visit ane 
made to the famous playground of Marie 
Antoinette and her Uourt. Mra, Hamphrey 
in *(Qaeen Mary’s Child-Garden”’ gives an 
account of a day she spent last year on the 
islet of Inchmahome. ‘Fishing in Tweed 
and Yarrow,” with ite besutiful engravings 
of the historic river scenery, is a most 
readable fishing paper by Audrew l.ang 
and will set all anglers wild. Then sere 
is a touching melodious ballad by Mra, 
Harriet Prescott Stafford of that sadde t 
jJoarneyer, John Howard Payne, the aathor 
of “Home, S weet Home.” Several stories, 
poetry, ete., and bright anecdotes and talk 
in “Men and Things,” complete the num- 
ber, 1. Lothrop & Oo,, publishers, Kos. 
ton, 

A cenulne midsummer number ie 7//e 
Century tor August, with its openipg ar- 
tcw on The Stream of Pleasure: the River 
Thames,"’ by the Pennella—husbanu and 
wife—tiiustrated with twenty engravings. 
Mra, Foote'a “Afternoon at a Ranch” has 
aiso #@ tnideuminer alr, and all inland vaca- 
tLioniste wiil God matter of interest in Dr, 
Weir Mitchell's profusely illustrated ar- 
licie on “The Poon of Serpents.”” The 
cuaptera of the Linooln History to this 
num ber descr! be “Tue Chicago Surrender,” 
‘Conspiracies in the North.” and “Lincoin 
and the Churches,’’ Mr. Kennan’s article 
treats of ‘State Crimtnais of the Kara 
Mines.” Prot, David P. Todd, In a @ rik- 
ingly illuscrated articie, shows “How 
Man's Mowsenger Outran the Moon”’ at the 
Line of the recent eciipse, The first instal 
ment of « three part story by Joel Chandler 
Harris (Uncle Remus’), entitied “The 
Ord Baseour Piace,” is given, illustrated 
by Kumble, Stort stories are contributed 
by George W. Cable and Edward Bellamy. 
‘The Cole Sullinan Olid Master series in- 
troduces turee examples of the work of 
Kra Augelico, The trontispitce is a por- 
trait of Alfred Tennyson, in connection 
with which Kev. Dr. Van Dyke gives the 
rosulls of the siudy of Tennyson's use of 
the Bible, under the titie of “fae Bible in 
Tennyson,”’ The number is well supplied 
with poetry, and the departinents waintain 
their Usual @xcel lence, 

em - 

In Wisbpom anv PowkR —The oarth 
Wars, (U6 stare are eclipseu, men die, and 
the soul continually feels ita own weak- 
ness; for He atone is infinite, who bus 
created all, 

These truths, though within the reach of 
Overy ian, yet seem iIncomprehensibie to 
the greater number, S me little minds 
raising themselves on tue wings of pre 
sumption, Valnly imagine that all should 
yield lo thelr researches; that there is no 
thing imaccessible to their penetrating 
wonius; aud whet renders this conceit the 
more singular ia, that, at the same time 
they boast of being vr ble to fathom and com- 
prebend everything. 

Tue philosopher, the professor of medi- 
cine, the metapbysician, must acknow- 
leowe that they cannot perceive the causes 
of the secret springs that set the universe 
in motion; that when we attempt to pene- 
trate too far, we are liable to fall into the 
inmost Oxtravagant error; that it is imposst- 
bie to (ear asunder that veil which the 
Aiuiigbty bas pul between His designusand 
our perceptions; in fine, they will agree, 
thal whoever exceeds the limite which God 
Himeeit has fixed, must fall under His dis- 
» easure aud bethe victiins of their own 
folly. 

is «af has been pleased to give us sufiicient 
capacity to know and love Him, but not to 
comprepend Him, He would be no longer 
what He is if we could conceive His inef- 
fable mysteries, 

‘iod bes given upthe world to the dis- 
putes of men, bat He has reserved religion 
as « sacred deposit. All things, except 
(iod, have their boundaries. He is iue 
only Infinite Being. God alone is always 
the Same, alWays olerpal, and is confined 
neither to limite nor duration. The idea 
of elernily ever present to the mind brings 
us to recollection of our nothingness, and 
lrees us trom all ambition of aspiring to 
what is above our strength, L,. G@. W,. 

—_c a. — 

M. Nogurr baving obtained a divorce 
frou his wife sought to be released from 
the payment of a penmon to his mother-in- 
jaw. But Monsieur falled flatly, for it was 
decided that although the divorced man 
had no longer a wite he had not been dl- 
voreed frou: his mother-in-law, and must 
conunue to pay ber pension, 

= - 

WoORKMS IN CHILDREN make known 
thelr presonce OY Various syinptoma—the 
mostoommon being an irritation of the 
stomach and bowels, a feud breath, with 
a pale or leaden complexion, great thirst 
and @ Variable appetite, disturbed slcep 
and grinding of the teeth, To get rid of 
Lnese pose use Dr. Jayne’s Tonic Vermi- 
fugé, which destroys the Worms snd 
breaks up their nests in the intestines, 
Heeides ¢xltermiusting Worms, no better 
Ponte can be found for the General Debil- 
ny of (bildren or Adults, Itrelievwes Dyes 
pepe interacta Sour Stomaech, and 
renews thé appetite itisa safe, pleasant 
and helpful Family Kemedy, sure to be 
sseful in every household 








BaTHING a Tiour.—When Pezon the 
lion tawer, was at Moscow with his mena- 
gerie, he bad vccasion to employ a fine 
Speciinen of a Cossack to clean out the 
cages of the wild beasta, The Cossack did 
not understand a word of French, and the 
terms of the contract were settied in dam! 
ebhow. 

By way of instructing him in his new 
duties, P-2)n went through 4 sort of pan- 
tomime with the broom, sponge, and water 
bucket Tne man watcobed him cione.y, 
and sppeared fully to unders.and the de- 
talis of the lesson given. 

Next morning, armed with a broom, a 
bucket, and a spong*, he opened the first 
cage be came to and quietly stepped in, as 
he bad seen his maser step, on the pre. 
vious day, into two cages of harimiess 
brutes; but this one happened to ve ten- 
anted vy # splendid bat untamed tiger 
that Isy stretched on the floor fast 
asleep. 

At the noise made by opening and closing 
the door, the creature raised ite bead and 
turned ite yreen eyes fuli on the man, who, 
all unconscious of bis danger, stood in a 
corner dipping his big sponge iuto the 
bucket. 

At tunis moment Pezon came out of his 
caravan, and was struck damb by the ter- 
ribie sight that met his geze. 

What could he do to warn the man of 
bis danger? 

A sound, a movement on his part, might 
evrage the great beast, and hasten its attack 
on the defenceless Cossack, 

So P. zon stood awaiting developments, 
ready to rush to the scene when the crisis 
cane, 

‘Tbe man, “oo in hand, coolly aproach- 
ed the tiger, and made ready to rub hiin 
down with the stolidity of a rnilitary boot- 
biack polishing bis captain’s boots, 

The sudden application of coid water to 
lie hide evidently produced a very agree 
abies effect on the tiger, for it began to purr, 
siretcehd out ite paws, rolled over on its 
back, and Complacentiy offured every part 
of ite body lo the vigorous treatment of the 
Oomsack, Who went on scrubbing witb 
might aod main. 

All the wnile Pez yn stood there witb his 
eyes wide open, and as if nailed to the 
spot. 

When he had finished his job, the Cos 
suck left the cage as quictly as he had 
entered it, and it required the most ener- 
welic and expressive gestures on the 
part of the jion tamer to prevent him 16 
pouting the experiment on a second wild 
veast. 

ee ee — 

Some Opp BLUNDKRS,—The mistakes 
inade by Colmpositors through ‘setting up ’ 
whatever the oopy’”’ may look like ty hiin, 
utterly regardless as to whether it makes 
sense or not, form one of the chief obstacies 
with which authors have w contend; par- 
ticularly when, as is freq ently the care, 
the bandwriting of the iauer is now too 
» ain. 

lilegibility was, we hope, for the credit 

of the printer, the cause of “Uaubett.’”’ 
being rendered “I am better,’’ and which 
made the newspater heading intended tor 
“ridge carried away by a drove of logs” 
read “Bridge carried away by a drove of 
hogs.”’ 

Another blunder of this sort, which made 
an advertisement read, ‘Tne Christians 
dreaw: no Cross, no Crown,” appears as 
“The Christian’s dream: no Cows, no 
Cream,” 

A reporter of a provinctal paper once 
mentioned an intelligent cra'tsiuan as a 
‘“binking tatlor,’’ bat the p inter mace 
him figure aga “thieving tailor,’ 

The proot reader was, of course, raspon- 
sible tor the error, but ths vengeance of 
the irate taylor was visiteit on tne uutor- 
tunate reporter, 

another writer desoribed an exquisite as 
one “whose inanners wouid adorn a draw- 
ing rvom,”’ but the untolukiog compositor 
made it read, “whoee inanners woulu alarm 
a crowning man.” 

Oue of the worst instances of misprints 
roa sch | a bad handwriting was where 
the b ing “A Honeymoon Cut Short’ 
was printed itn large typs as ‘A Hungarian 
Cut Throat,’ 

— a ae 

WANTED TO BE A HERMIT,—Moat of us, 
some tine or other, grow weary of the 
world, and long for asolitade where thereis 
neither vanity nor ve@xation; but tha: par- 
ticuiar Species of madness is usually very 
brief, and we do not gv 60 fac as to make 
known Our yoarning Dy way o! an adver- 
\isement. 

But onoe at least there was a man who 
aivertised his longing to become a her- 
mit, Here is his annonncoement, copied 
fromm a newspaper dated 1810: 

“A young man who wishes to retire 
from the world and ilve as a hermit in 
some convenient spot tip England, is will- 
lug to engage with any novieman or gentie- 
man who may be desirous of having 
one, Any letter aidressed to 8, Lawrence 
(post paid,) to be lett at Mr. O.ton’s No, 6 
Coimer’s Lane, Plymoutn, mentioning 
what gratuity will be given and ai! other 
peruicuiars, will be duly attended vo,” 

This young man had a keen eyo to bus- 
iness. He thought that an bermit was an 
embellishment to the landscape without 
which no estate was complete, and that 
the luxury was worth paying for. 

Perhaps hermits were a fashionab|s craze 
just then. 

-—_————s eS 

l'sRes OF THE PHONOGRAPH,.—The pho. 
nograpbh seems destined w play an im por- 
tant part in the future, and it is being 
utilized in all sorts of ways, both ‘‘usetu 
and ornamental, according to an exchange 
if half of what the inventors claim for 
comes true the children of the near future 
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bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CRHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIECES, 


of $2,0%), 


made for this edition, 


joying the ownership of it, 
Address, 


are going to have some wonderful toys. 
Inveuters are now at work on along Tiet 
of nursery wonders in all of which the new 
mechanism is to be the main feature. 
Noah’s ark will contain a drove of néeigh- 
ing, braying, lowing, barking, mewing, 
hissing, cackling creatures that will rival » 
mnénagerie, The song notes of fine singing 
birds bave been preserved on metal slips 
and the results combined, so that one ma 
have a papier-macve canary which will 
reqaire no attent.on and will sing with 
Tiaay times the volume, and at manv times 
the ——, ofany bird that lived. Mothers 
too, have the promise of a phonographic 
cradie, at the head of which the wonderful 
mechanism is placed that will sing sweet 
lullabies by the hour to the fretful infant, 
soothing it and its tired parent to sleep at 
the saine time, 


THE WHOLE TRUTH.—The stupidity of 
S¢rvants isa trial to the most even-tem- 


pered mistress, but it sometsmes serves to 





hold. There was a girl who was specially 
to the front in this way. ‘ 
‘“‘Ifany one should call this afternoon 
Mary, say that I am not well,’ said her 
| mistress to her one day, soon after she was 











amuse the other members of the house. | 


CHARLES DICKENS’ 


* We Ss Jo ss Po 
Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 
The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels has heretofore been $10 00, 


Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large contract with a lead- 
ing book manufacturer we are enabled to ofter our readers the most extraordinary 


WORKS! 













Pickwick Papers 


y 














15 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books. 


Dickens’ Works are the most widely read of any novels printed in any language. 
The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should own a full set 
ot bis works, Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. No person 
is well read who has not perused his works, 


BLEAK HOUSE, 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PiCKWIUK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREaT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 


The Only Way to Get this Set of Dickens 


is through THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


HOW TO CET THEM. 


Any of our present subscribers who send us $2,00 and the name of a new subscriber 
will get the entire 15 volumes free of all charges as a premium, 


A PRESENT TO A FRIEND, 


What a chance to makea useful gift toatriend! Send the paper to your friend for 
. 8 year and have the complete set of 15 volumes sent to yourself, all for the smal! sum 


We hope each of our present subscribers will send us a new subscriber and obtain 
these books, which are well worth FivE times the sum we ask for both. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 VOLUMES are each about 5 x 7 inches in size and of uniform thicknees, 
The printing is clear and the type of a readable size, 


They are printed from plates 


NoT CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valuable 
reading matter for so small an amount. If you wish to get this set you should send 
in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you lose no time in en- 


The Saturday Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





first engaged. “I am afraid that I ate 8 
little too much of that rich pudding for 
dinner, and it, or something else, hes 
brought on a severe headache; sol am 
going to lie down,” 

A few winutes later the mistress from 
her room near the head of the stairs heard 
Mary say to two aristocratic ladies who 
called for the first time— 

“Yes’m. Mrs, B— is at home, but she 
eat SO much pudding for dinner she had to 
go to bed,”’ 


—_———a— 


Marriege may be a failure, but — 
body likes a romance leading up to it. 
Twenty years George E. McKibben, 
now a millionaire of California, loved 
beautiful girl in New York. True love 
was a rocky road and they separated, since 
which time each has wedded twice. Ke 
cently they met by accident, and both 
being free, one by death and one by divorce, 
the old affection came leaping back to their 
stili youthful hearts and they were mar: 
ried last week. 





rr 6 re 

A MAN never outlives bis consciencée,an¢ 
that, tur this cause only, he cannot tlive 
Himeseif, 
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Humorous, 


INOUONSTANOCOY, 








W hen biustering is the winter day, 
For sunshine and for warmth we pray. 


Gone are the winter days so drear, 
And sunshine bright and warmth are here, 


The sun looks down with angry glare 
Avd hot and stifing is the air. 


And sweltering in the torrid glow, 
We'll have again the ice and snow, 


—U. N. None, 





A wild west show—Sunset. 
The mule kicks with his last legs. 


Floriculture for lovers — Raising two- 
lips. 
The pink of propriety—The maiden's 


blusb, 


Persons who really enjoy bad health— 


The doctors, 


Owe no man anything; even if it is a 
grudge, pay him, 


Repeat the following couplet correctly 
and rapidly three times running: ‘*The swan swam 
over the river; swim, swan, swim, The swan swam 
back again; well swum, swan!*’ 


The bookkeeper of a Cleveland plumb 
ing firm is under arrest for embezzling $10,000. He 
probably neglected to report an order received to 
thaw outa frozen pipe, last winter. 


Gretchen: ‘Your poor cat died this morn- 
ing, ma’am,’’ Madame: ‘*i’oor, poor thing! What 
have you done with her?’ Gretchen, ‘*Nothing, 
ma’am; but I’ve put alithe kittens in mourning.’* 


Mother, suspiciously: “If you haven’: 
been In swimming bow did your hair get so wet.’’ 
Little Dick—**Tbat’s perspiration—runnin’ away 
from bad boys wot wanted me to disobey youan’ go 
in swimmin’!* 


Old lady, to grocer’s boy: ‘‘Be them 
exes on the counter fresh?’’ Boy: ‘*Yes’m.*’ Old 
lady: **How long have they been laid?’’ Boy.**Not 
very long, ma’am. I laid them there myself less 
than half an hour ago,.’’ 


The good man, sadly: ‘Ah, my son, 
you have been tothe circus, It pains me greatly to 
think thatone so young should have crossed the 
threshold of iniquity. Bad small boy: ‘i didn't 
cross no threshold; I crawled in under the tent,’’ 


He was the dunce of his class; that was 
what they said of him, But one day the teacher put 
this question to him: *‘How do you pronounce 
s-t-l-n-g-y?’’ *‘It depends a good deal on whether 
the word refers toa person or a bee,’’ was the re- 
ply. 


Omaha teacher: ‘Johnny, where is the 
North Pole??? Johny—‘*l dont know.’ Omaha 
‘Teacher—‘*'Don’t Know where the North Poie is?’ 
Johbny—‘**When Dr, Kane aod Franklin and Greely 
hunted for it and couldn't find it, how am I to know 
where it is?’’ 


Stranger: ‘‘You have cut my chin a sec- 
ond time! Lf you can’t shave better than that, you 
will loge all your customers pretty quick!’’ Bar- 
ber’s apprentice: ‘‘Not at all, sir! 1 am not al- 
lowed vo shave the regular customers yet; 1 shave 
only strangers!’’ 


Cross-examining counsel: ‘!Now, Mr. 
Brown, you say this Miss Brown is a distant rela- 


tive of yours?’> Mr. Brown: ‘Yes.’ ‘*What re- 
lation isshe?’* ‘*Mysister,’’ ‘But you just told 
us she was a distant relative,’’ ‘‘Sosheis, At pre- 


sent she is in Paris.’’ 


Outcast: ‘‘Please, mum, could you help 
an unfortunate man who was caught in an elevator 
and laid up for six months?’’ Old lady—‘'Poor 
man, here’sadollar for you. How did you happen 
lo be caught?’? Outcast (pocketing the doliar)— 
‘Phe police was too quick for me, mum,’' 


Applicant: ‘‘Can’t yer help an old sol- 
dier, mum?’’ Benevolent lady: ‘*‘Poor fellow! here's 
a doliar for you. Were you wounded?’’ ‘‘No, 
mum; but I was ’mong the missing twice.’’ ‘*How 
terrible! When wasit?’? ‘Jest afore th’ battles of 
Antietam an’ th’ wilderness, mum!’’ 


There lives in Birming:ham a sexton of a 
pecullarly delicate turn of mind, On being asked 
the other day if be had inquired after the health of a 
parishioner, he replied to the viear’s wife. ‘Well, 
ho, mum, Lsentafriend. Seelng as ’ow I ‘am the 


Sexton, Ithoughtit ‘ud be ondelicate w go me- 
sel.;’? 


Up to his word. Joblot: ‘‘See here, 
Isases, I thought you said you would warrant those 
trousers to wear?’’ Isaacs: ‘*‘So LI did,’* Joblot: 
“Well, lookatthem! I’ve only worn them two 
weeks and you can see throwgh the cloth.’’ leaacs: 
“I warranted them to wear, didn’t LY’? Joblot: ‘Of 
course you did.’’ Isaaes: ‘**Vell, aind dey worn? 
Wot's der maeder mit you ??” 


“Get out of my way!’ ‘Step off in the 
mud yourself, The walk is as much mine ag it Is 
yours:’* The first of the two speakers was the pus- 
sessor of an incipient boll om the back of the neck. 
he second had just got a lester announcing that he 
was the father of apair of lusty twins. The ight 
thal look place on that narrow sidewalk was one of 


the most desperate ever Kmown in the history of the 
lown, 


The following story is told of a well- 








A Game ror SumMeR Nicuts,—Here 
is a new kind of hide-and-seek which, we 
think, will interest you, It isto be played 
iu gardens and other open spaces in suin- 
wail the playerses 

© players excepting one must carry 
little lanterns with cord nary white glass 
window or buli’ Ashe solitary one ust 
have a lantern w a colored glass—red, 
blue or green, 

The bearer of the colored light—who is 
known as “Will-o’-the- Wisp,” which is 
also the name of the game—hides among 
the bushes or trees in the garden, or mead- 
ow, Or other nd. 

As soon as he got to a certain distance 
he shows his light, when the rest of the 
players eet off to catch him. Then he shuts 
off the A, — — runs Ad io spot, 
where he again displays ‘ht. 

To bis new home the seekers follow bim, 
and he in turn once more makes for anoth- 
er quarter, till he ia at length caught, his 
captor becoming “Will.” 

Candie lamterne are better than oll ones, 
for there is a risk of the oil leaking out ani 
soiling the clothes, Moreover, sbould a 
player stumble the candle will go out ma 
once, but the oll lantern is apt to be a little 
more obstinate. 

The effect of the lights dancing about 
the garden is very pretty, and the 
7 be as enjoyable as it ia ex.- 

ting. 


He WAITED.;—A well-known Scotch 
bishop never married. While he held a 
certain see he was ofcourse a subject of 
considerable interest to the celibate ladies 
of the neighborhood, 

One day he received a visit from one of 
them who bad reached the age of despera- 
tion. Her manner was solemn, yet sume. 
what embarrassed; it was evident from the 
first that there was something very par- 
ticular upon he mind, 

The good bishop spoke with his usual 
kindness, and enoouraged ber to be com- 
munieative. By-and-by he drew from her 
that she had had a very strange dream, or 
rather as sbe thought, a revelation from 
Heaven, 

On farther questioning, she confessed 
that it had been intimated to her that she 
was to be united in marriage to the bishop. 
One may imagine what a start this gave the 
quiet scholar, who bad long before married 
his books, and never thought of any other 
bride, 

He recovered however, and, addressing 
her very gently, said that doubtiess these 
intimations were notto be despised. As 
tes however the designs of Heaven were 

ut imperfectly explained, as they had 
been revealed toonly one ofthe parties. 
He would see if any similar communt- 
cation should be made to himself,and when 
it happened he would be sureto iet her 
know, 


DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSAMER VER- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
FroUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WI@8, INCHES. TOUPKES AND SCALPS, 








No.1, The round of the INCHES. 
h " No. 1, From forehead back 
2. From forehead a8 far as bald 


No, 2, Over forehead as 
far as required, 

No. 3. Over the crown of 
the head. 


o. 
over the head to neck. 
No. 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 

No. 4. From ear to ear 
round the foreheat' 
They bave always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, ty ae Laaies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, —_— Curls, etec., beautifully manulac- 
tured, and as cheap as any estab'ishment in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re- 

ceive attention. 





Dollard’s Herbanium Extract for 


the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the a fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it bas never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it one steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s egenerative Crenm, Ww tx 
used in conjunction with the Hervantum when 
the Hair is,naturally dry and needs an vill, 


Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co., to send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter bas triea in vain Ww 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 

nd, 
Sa MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov.. 2, ’ 8. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


NAVY PAY OFFICB, PHILADELPHIA. 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Hervanium Eatract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, 
rapidly thinning, was ean? restored, and has been 
kept by ition t goomy th i and strength. it 
“8 as ave ever u a 
ee A. W. BUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MKS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut at., Phila, 
i have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the **Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract,’’ and Ido not 
koow of any which equaisit ase pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very resvectfully, 
LEONAKD MYELS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, Sth District. 


Ihave used constantly for more than twenty-five 


from: 





Fariy EpvucaTion or Cartpren.--A | 
young child should learn the facta of na- | 
ture h meelf, and explanations should be 
by word of mouth, not at second band | 
through books, 

Early education should be mainly car. | 
ried on out of doors, and the memory may 
soctsenaihened by verbal repetitions, In 
eerly life the memory is more tract- 
abie than later on, and the facility for ac- 
quiring facts and foreign languages is much 
Lf 


A large amount of reading is highly in- 
jurious to the wemory, since by its means 
there is a constant flow of ideas through the 
mind without any time being given two 
properly assimilate them. 








$230 4 MONT! Agents Wanted. 90 beat selb 
Dee esto the world, | sam 
Address J4¥ BRONSON. Dene fcc 
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BADGES 
Social, Literary and Beneficial 


For 
SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, £0. 


We make GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
Bone from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also make a epecialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organisations, and for Bails and Excursion pur- 
which are noted their foe execution. 

If this Paper is mentioned we will send iliustra- 

tious of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


" H. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


CARPE 


TINGS. 


939 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, second door below Tenth, 
north side, 


“The 


Handy Binder.” 
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Very nearly, if not quite allof our readers, would like to 
preserve their oat sul Lilk Post if it could be dove eaally, 


neatiy and effectively, 


Its elze makes It specially adapted 


for conventenut aud Lastetul binding, so that by the proper 
neaus, it can be made a neat volume tor future reference or 
preservation, and at the same time an attractive and pretty 


ornament for the centre lable. 


Thies means of binding THE 


VOST proposes to furnish in offering to Ite subscribers one of 


the ‘NEW HANDY 


BIN DEMS,’ 


now so popular, and 


which are unqrestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articlesof the Kind ever produced, 
Tuk BINDER ts made spectaliy for Tuk Post; contains 


one —— or the series of « year with equal security, 
n r thoroughly from loess, selling or injury. 


geooney « the pa 


thus 


‘HE BINDER works #0 simply that it is the task ‘of rT a 
minute to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it has 
all the comfortand couventences of reading and handling 
possessed by the best boond book, Tk BINDER, apart from 
ile usefulness in this respect, is also a handsome plece of 


furniture, 
and tastefully ornamented in 


It ie made of embossed Imitation leather, neatly 
ilt with the tithe “HATURDAY 


KVKENING PosTt’’ iu bright gold lettering across the centre of 


outside page, 
value ag a handy receptacle for 
be seen by our subec 


[t makes an article of beauty In itself, and of 


Tus Post, that only needs 


bers to be fully appreciated, 


This HANDY BINDK& will be sent, all postage paid, on 


receipt of 75 cents, or free as a premium Ww any of our 


fe- 


sent subscribers who send us the name of a new subscriber 


and $2.00, 
Address, 


THE SATURDAY FVENING PONT, 


726 Sansom Nt., 





Philadeiphia, Pa 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN, 


‘*In the head,’’ ag It is called,’’ of able to hum, whistle or sing, 
PREVIOUS KNOWLEDOE 
Line they bave ever seen @ plane or organ, yet If they know 

say ‘'Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’' for instance 


Anyone knowing a tune, either 
can play it WITHOUT ANY 
MENTS, In factitinay be the first 


bo much as lo whistle or hum es lune 


can play IL IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the plano or organ, 
THE GULDE shows bow the tunes are We be played with both hands and 
Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble cleta, logether with the 


eistance of this G@ULDR, 
In different keys, 
power of making correct and harmonious chords 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished musician without study. It 
Whatiteando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL ls to enable anyone 
in muste to play such tunes oF aire, without ever having opened a music 


of the kind, 
the nature of atune or alr 


OF MUSIC OK THE INSTRU- 
they 


with the as- 


be plainly 
will do nothing 
understanding 


in accompaniments, It must under- 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-nove or a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guise 


is placed on the instrument, and the piayer, 


without 


reference lo anything but what bels shown by Ittodo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 


curately and without the least trouble, 


Although It does not and never can supplant regular books 


of study, It will be of Inealeulable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


own instructore 
ferent character 


the sounds, and the fingers used to tie position and touch of the keys, 
Lice with the Galue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill 


Hy giving the student the power lw play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of aif- 
this uumber of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed Ww 


Bo, allera very Uttlie prac- 
and rapidity of the trained 


player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common sheet music. 


hose who cannot spend 


But it will teach 


yeare learning an instrument, how Ww learn a number of tunes without 


KITHERK PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY, A child If itcan say ite A, B, C'sand knowses 


say ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye can viay | 


many who would like to be able to dothis«, for the 


tune 


, aller a few attempts, quite well, There are 


lrown and the amusementof others, and Ww such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO DX) for them ALL WESAY. 


Ite cheapness and useful- 











‘ ears, ‘‘Vollard’s Herbanium,’’ for removing dau- ness, moreover, would make ila very good present to give @ person, whether young or oid, at 
" “an When General B, was @ young ruff and dressing my per und it a delightful a - Christmas Almost every bome in the land bas @ plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 
4 ~ ac . ‘ ‘ 
he cor an ar — —— “pd er arent es for the toilet, and cheerfully testify to the virtuce than ove of the family can play, With tulseGuide in tbe house everybody can make mure or lees 
‘counsel, Mr. B., sald the judge, ‘‘take the claimed for it. 1 would not Pe ry . yood use of thelr instruments 
‘Tisvverinto that room at the back ef the court JAMES B, CHAN DLEK, A om tgs a , . is 
bearhis story, and give him the best advice you No, 306 Chestnut Street, Phe Gaide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receiptof FIFTY CENTS. (Post- 
©anu.’’ Mr, B. retired with the prisomer, aud in Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, ave stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cent sare a mi re book, containing the words an« music fur 169 
lalf an hour's time returned alone iuto court, | sud applied professionally by popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, Address 
Where is the prisoner?’? asked uke judge. ‘Wall, DOLLARD & CO., 
‘Cee, ”* sald Mr, B., ‘‘L heard his story, aud then, 1zZ3 CHESTNUT STKEF!I | H F { sUI DE MUSI¢ ( O 
as y rected me, I gave him the best advice I oN TL ee © “u HAIR ( mTING ANI HAVI rr ‘9 
ieaid, ‘Prisone tl were you, e&ou get . atm : 
“ low an make track Khe ai w ADVI A mms . nie — on ce . 
Ss a ae seal Minit anh Dealibe Aetein Ges 726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
“ er a stone fence half a m away ° 
-—_-— - ace st tee accra as — 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Nome of the gowns which women are 
now wearing are black grenad!ines, strong, 
pecoming and stylish, 

Some are covered all over either with & 
colored leaf, ors brocade like a fleur de 
lis, or have rows of stripes at the hem, 
vivid [mpire-greeun being the favorite 
color. They are made up simply over silk, 
with Empire bodices, 

These same materials are alao to be bad 
in vieux rose and biack, and some few 
other colorings, Good dreaming depends 
now on continalty of tint Women are 
taking special pains that their bonnets and 
parasols match, and this care gives style 
to the dress, Horders are certainiy the 
particular mode of the hour, 

A tender gray voile, with some five or 
seven white stripes, makes cool dreanea 
pleasant to the eye. Newer, and sitogeth- 
or original, are some gray dreases, om broi- 
dered with Vom padour sprigs, in natural 
colors, and between, forming part of the 
intricacies of the pattern, fine lace is let in, 
oO that the design is transparent; the effect 
in certainly pretty. 

Another new fabric, which, when made 
up, bas the cachet of good style, is a gray 
volle, with vandykes of black lace, let in 
In the same way, butin much larger end 
bolder patterns, without the addition of 
oabroidery, 

Much ingenulty has been brought to bear 
on the desigus for the season's embroidery, 
(jrapes are worked with much faithfulness 
to nature on black, 

(iray and gold blend on velvet, and 
binck lisse and black grenadine are alike 
richly embroidered or brocaded with the 
Kmpire wreatba, with which Napoleon f. 
inade himeelf for ever aswociated, It is the 
crown of the victor, 

A most important looking mantle, yer 
light, and in truth quite small, is the 
“Venetian.’’ . 

[toonsiste of a yoke of jet, bordored with 
fringe, failing in points back and front, 
and baving epaulettes of beads, HKeneath 
these epaulottes come oblong lace sleeves, 
reaching to the hem of the skirt. 

Sometimes these are drawn round the 
ari at the top and at other tlines they are 
allowed to flow, and they give great dis- 
tinction to the drena, 

‘They recall the garb of the ancient sena.- 
tora appertaining to the bride of the 
Adriatic, hence the cloak is named, 

This isa time for foularda, and there in 
everything to teunpt women to wear them, 
Hiack, printed with a design in vieux rome, 
In one of the newest ideas, and cream with 
the same combination, 

They make charming gowns simply 
with accordion pleats—a very favorite 
mode, 

Tho following ts the sort of dress which 
& pretty woman would like to possess for 
the sexson—a soft gray silk exqul-itely 
eubroidered in white silk, draped over 
qray poult, bordered at the hem with a 
thick ruche of gray and white, The bodice 
in made with a wide Empire sash and a 
linne watstooat, 

A sunshade to match accompanies this 
and aclarming bat of drawn tulle, the tulle 
linprisoning the flowers in a gossamer, 
sumimer-iike fashion that is bewitching. 

The parasols are tent-iike, of enormous 
«'79, and moro rounded than they used to 
be, the ribs turning downwards. 

They are alss most daintliy trimmed 
with baby ribbons, which are looped round 
the edge, and carried up the ribs in bows, 
There are several patterns; some are of 
white lace over pink, others black lace 
over yellow, 

A fashionable woman orders her parasol 
with her gown esa matter of courte, just 
ax whe doos the bodice to match the akirt. 

‘The shops are just now sbowing some 
lovely gowns# ana millinery, One of the 
riches! gowns is of dragon’s blood faille, 
with the side plecos of the redingote of one 
of the new brocades of the saime shade as 
the rest of the gown, flecked with a small 
pattern in satin and bordered with seif- 
colored pansies on a black ground, 

The back of the gown, which is demi- 
trained, is of faille, while in fromt of the 
skirt there is a Mat drapery of the brocade, 
folded zip zag fashion, so as to show a 
Kilimpse of pale vieux rose satin lining, of 
which the underskirt is also composed, 
under a vell of draped black point d’esprit, 
eiged with biack lines at the hem, 

The satin skirt is gathered into ripples or 
festoons at ihe foot, so as to supply some- 
thing of the fulness of a fraise, 

On one side of the bodice is a full waist- 
evatof the satin and point d’esprit, and 
the other side of the waist ia marked out 





with a kind of dangling fringe ef black 
soutache in the form of tlowereta. 
& shartiuing ténnia gown for a tal 


slender wearer ia of cream diagonal cloth 
made with a Directoire coat over a pleated 
skirt. 

A full blouse front of mousse green Du- 
chesse and revers and bows of the same 
give character to the gown, which isin ad- 
mirable taste. 

A different class of germent, which ia al- 
ways bewitching when well designed and 
cariied out, is the tea jacket; and here 
there is tue most alluring little example 
of the kind in pale lilac foulard of the dim 
dainty hue which our grandmothers knew 
an “stifled sighs,” covered with black 
lace and edged with narrow black ravelled 
silk tringe—a new revival in the way of 
trimming. 

The biouse front and full sleeves are of 
printed fouiard of the same lilac hue, be- 
sprent with bunches of ocornflowers in 
deeper tinta, and they are alike pretsily 
hitehed up at throat and shoulders to give 
something of the effect of bows, 

One of the loveliest tea gowns we have 
seen this year is of pale coral pink silk, 
doubly veiled with white iisse under 
tine black lace, thus producing a myster- 
ious and entrancing shot effect of the ut- 
mont softness, 

The large lego’-mutton sleeves are 
tied on the shoulders with brete!les of 
black ribbon, passed trom the back under 
the arma, 

The open fronts are edged jike the tea- 
jacket above mentioned, with biack 
ravelied fringe over a wonderful drapery 
ot white figured crepe de Ohine, over 
which falls a delicate fringe from throat to 
skirt hem of ravelled and knotted white 
silk. 

Tne whole efiect is quite perfect in its 
subdued charm of color and grace of line 
and fold. 

A fascinating little trifle is a shoulder 

cape apperently formed of a black lace 
quare puckered into four festoons, and 
given importance and obrilllancy by 
hanging a double fringe of gleaming che- 
nille shawl colors, interm)xed with biack 
jat. 

Quite as attractive are the Lats and bon- 
nos, among the newest and moat graceful 
ot which may be ranked the fichu bon- 
net. 

A very original example of this kind its 
com posed of three fillets --the first of scar- 
let velvet, the second of cut jet with a 
creacent in the centre, and the third of a 
viack !ace scarf draped mantilla fashion, 
brought round in front and fastened with 
a knot of scarlet baby ribbon at the waist, 
trom thence it falls to the feet, where it is 
finished with another bow, 

Another fichu bonnet is of a amsil dia- 
dem shape, the frunt consisting of folds of 
black velvet and a wreath of pink tea 
rosea, half-mantied trom behind by the 
gracetu! black lace scar!, which in this case 
is caught at throat and hem by clusters of 
the saine roses, 

A dainty little bonnet, which is quite 
smali—no small praise this year, when the 
majority of headgear is distinctly voyaunte 
—is a tiny shape of brown crinoline, with 
a cocksde of cream lace in front, fastened 
in by a butterfiy arrangement formed of 
the wing feathers of some little brown 
bird. 

Another charming bonnet, with a touch 
of qua:ntness to boot, Is of a close shape, 
p inted tn front, iu white straw, and trim- 
med with a bow of black lace, run through 
with the straw in lines of (ron tron, and a 
cluster of large black wheatears with 
straw-colored and green stalks and 
leaves, 

Anotber floral bonnet has a corona! of 
corntiowers and a spray of buttercups gar- 
landing a Tuscan atraw folded into a close 
shape, and girt with bow and strings of 
narrow green velvet, 


Udds and Ends, 
HOW RAPOUSSE WORK I8 DONE, 

In thick brass the pattern is haumered 
out from back, and for this a pitch-block is 
requisite, 

‘Lhis block ja made of wood or tron, which 
is raised on a ring Of straw or leather; tie 
top of it is covered with prepared pitch, 
which needs to be warmed before the braas 
is imbedded in it, 

The article to be decorated is placed face 
down warde on the pitch, which when hard 
ylelds gradually a# the punch is bammer- 
ed on to the pattern. 

The pitch should be procured ready pre- 
pared, for it is not adviaable for amateurs 
to give themselves the trouble of making 
it; but, it may, nevertheless, interest them 
to know of what it is com posed. 

Pitch or resin is mixed in equal parts 
with brick-dust, or piaster of Paris, or 
ashes, or fine gaand, and to this is added ~ 


| vory little turpentine or tallow 


The brass will work more easily {fa very 





small quantity of ofl be passed over the 
biock, but too much will have the contrary 
effect, as the metal will not then adbere to 
the beJ of pitch. 

A fiat piece of brass can be hammered 
into asalver with a mallet with rounded 
ends; commence in the middie and bam- 
mer gradually until it assumes the desired 
form; it can be made of a saucer Soape, Or 
the centre only need be hammered and the 
margin left fiat, 

lt is then to be laid on the piteb and the 
pattern bammered out from the back. 
Clean it with spirits of wine and finish off 
the pattern on the face of the brass. 

Having now briefly described the metb- 
od of working both thin and thick sheets 
of brass, we will mention « few articles 
that may be easily manufactured by ama- 
teurs, 

Small trays are made as follows: —With a 
psir of compasses nark outacircie; within 
this mark a second circle an inch or two 
leas in diameter, but this will, of course, 
depend on the s'z3 of the tray. 

Draw a design with ink in the centre of 
the brass, fill in the background by punch- 
ing it with dots, or rings, or cross-lines, 
tor punches of various sizes and shapes can 
be easily procured, so that there is no ne- 
cessity for monotony even in the back- 
ground to the ornamentaticn. 

Now with a pair of shears, suitable for 
the purpose, cut the sheet of brass into a 
round tray, by following the outer circle 
neatly, and turn up the edge with a pair 
sound nosed piiers into flutes or gof- 
fers. ¥ 

A finger plate for a door is meadily made. 
Its s'ze depends on the fancy of the work 
er. The edges can be strengthened, after 
the pattern is finished, by doubling them 
back, a plain margin having been left be- 
yond the design for this purpose; the 
work looks better and less awateurish 
when this is done, 

Another pian is to get a workman to 
mount the plates in a brass frame in which 
there are holes for the screws that fasten it 
to the door, 

Sconces, framed in plush, are fashion- 
abie; thin brass is used for these, whilst for 
unframed sconces a thicker brass should be 
selected; two or three candlesticks must be 
screwed, or soldered on to them, 

Soldering can be done by amateurs, but 
it is best whenever practicable to give the 
pie-e toa workman to finish in this respect, 
as it is not worth the time or the trouble to 
do itat home, 

Then there are letter-boxes, spill-cases 
and mirror-frames, besides plaques that 
can be utilized as decorations for cabinet- 
doors and the doors of small banging 
brackets. 

The mirror-frames are considered rather 
difficult to manage as the brass has Ww be 
bent over a wooden frame, 

Spill-cases can be made in one piece, or 
two or three pieces may, if preferred, be 
used in their manufacture; the pattern 
is hammered out before the brass is bent 
to shape, 

Small bellows euibellished with brass 
piaques look exceedingly well, indeed 
they are quite ornamental for hanging at 
the side of the fire-place, and are especially 
in keeping when the fire-irons and fenders 
are ot brass. 

The pattern should be simple and bold; 
a branch of foliage with one flower or clus. 
ter of fruit to form the centre of design is 
as suitable as any for the purpose, 

Brass may be treated in the same manner 
as wuod, with a fret-saw, patterns being 
cut oui with it. 

An admirable ¢ flect is secured when the 
upper part of a finger-plate is cut out in a 
set pattern and the lower portion is left 
plain, 

Key-hole soutcheons can be made with 
the saw, as well as the handles of keys, 
Most elaborate keys were in use in the 
old time, the designs on the handles being 
com posed of coats of-arma, monograms, or 
crests, 

From useful articles let us turn aside for 
a inoment to consider those that are purely 
Ornamental, and braceiete here suggest 
themselves at once, 

We should inform our readers that silver 
can be ornamented after the same feahion 
as that before noticed for brass, and, 
althougu it is barder, itis more agreeable 
to work upon, 

if holes are unfortunately made in it, as 
they probably will be in the first at- 
tempts, they must be soldered up by a 
silversmith. 

Brooches and earrings can be made to 
match the bracelet if the worker wishes to 
wear ornaments en suite, Copper is also a 
suitable metal for repousse-work. 

‘ eS a 

WE stand in our own sunshine oftener 

than others do. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


Durres.—A_ ietter of introduction 
should not be sealed. 


W. H.—The distance from London io 
Australia by way of the Suez Canal and Red sea \* 
between 10 000 and 11 000 miles. 


C, @ Y.—Gramumatical errors in writing 
and speaking are socommon that it is surprising that 
any dispute should arise upon the subject. 


RED BIRkD.—In the figurative language 
of the Indians, to ‘*bury the tomahawk’ meant to 
make peace; to ‘‘dig it up meant to make war, 


Sun.—The area of the United States and 
Territories ie 3 602,990 square miles, while that of the 
Dominion of Canada is bu! 3,204 381 rquare miles, 


READER.—If your house is infested with 
fleas sprinkle pyrethrem or l’ersian insect powder 
pleatifully about, The powder shouid be fresh and 
pure, 


Parx.—Ivy poisoning may be relieved 
by the application of a solution of bicarbonate of soda 
im water, Hot water applications often give instant 
relief, 


L. C.—The study of music cannot be com- 
menced too early; but the voice should not be at- 
tempted to be fully developed until after about the 
age of fifteen or sixteen, 


M, W.—Lucifer—namely, ‘“‘light-pear. 
ing’’—isa fine Latin word, it meansthe morning 
star, There wasa Christian bishop named Lucifer, 
who lived in the fourth century, 


CassELL.—The parents of Queen Victoria 
were the Duke of York, son of George Ill and 
younger brother of William, IV and his wile, the 
ducaness, born princess of Leiningen, 


Cu eaPp.—To harden small tools, rub soap 
upon the surface, and in the threads of taps and dies, 
then heat to a cherry red and immerse in salt water— 
a handiul of e:lt to half a pall of water. 


R. “‘W. P.—The Jewsdate from the Creéa- 
tion, which they consider to have been 3,760 years 
and three months before the commencement of our 
era. To reduce Jewish time to ours, subtract from 
the Jewish year 3, 1, 


D. I, 8.—To become naturalized a person 
musthave beena resident of thiscountry for five 
years and must bave declared his intention of becom- 
ing a citizen two years before he applies for his cir- 
tificate of naturalisation, 


B. B.—The bill providing that “if any 
person or persons shall sell cigarettes to any person 
or persons under the age of 16 years he or she soot- 
fending shall be guiity ofa mwisdemeauor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be sentenced to pay a fine of 


not more than §300,'" was passed by the late Legis- 
lature of Penusyivania, and signed by the Goy- 
ernor, 


WatTKIns.—The whole number of elect- 
ral votes in 1876 was 369, of which Hacys finally re- 
ceived 185 and Tilden 14, The popular vote stood. 
Tilden, 4 24 285; Hayes, 4 033,295, The election was 
contested in Louisiana, Soath Carolina, Florida and 
Qrezon, Ly a special actof Congress a Commission 
of fifteen was appointed tosettie the question, It 
decided 8 to7 in favor of Hayes. 


N. T.—To clean white or cream-colored 
moire sashes make asuds with good soap, mix the 
suds with borax—a tea-spoonful of borax to abouta 
gallon ofsuds, Foid the sash in acilean piece ot 
white muslin and wash genily in the water without 
rubbing. This process leaves the moire a little stiff, 
but that will soon leavefit, Do not wring the sash but 
simply shake it and iron before 11 is entirely dry. 


GLorRy.-—The salary of Senators and Kep. 
resentatives is $5000 each per annum; mileage, 2 
cents per mile of travel toand from Washington each 
annual session; allowance for stationary and news- 
papers, $125. Officers of the United States Navy 
must be retired from actual service after 62 years of 
age. The pay of retired naval officers is 75 per cent. 
of the sea pay of the rank held at the time of retire- 
ment. 


CoRAatL.— Coral is found In every sea from 
the Equator to the Polar regions, but it develops 
vest inthe tropical parts of the Pacific, where the 
temperature ofthe water never falis below W* UC, 
The coral of commerce, which is that used for 
jewelry, is Known as red coral, and is found in 
abundance in the Mediterranean, principally off the 
coast of Italy. It ie dark red on the Barbary coast, 
yellow on that of Sardinia, and rose on the Italian 
and Tunisian coast. White coral is also met with of 
Barbary; it is only a variety of red, 


ANTI-MUG,—A ginger beer costing about 
fifteen cents a gallon isa good standby, There are 
many different receipts for this, but the following is 
one ofthe simplest. Four four quarts of boiling 
water over three-fourths of a pound of white sugar; 
add the minced yellow peel of one lemon, and one 
ounce of ground ginger. Let this stand covered 
until lukewarm, then aad the juice of the lemon and 
agill ofgood yeast. Mix thoroughly, cover and 
stand in a warm piace overnight. Next day strain, 
bottle and cork, tying down the corks securely. —asy 
the bottles on their sides in a cool place. 


QuEsTION.—Europe imports over | (()0- 
000, 000 pounds of rice, but none of it comes from tlie 
United States, (Of potatoes Europe grows more than 
she needs, while the United States supplies her <efi- 
ciency from Canada and Germany. Onsly Great 
Britain, Beigium and Portugal, of all Kuropean ns- 
tions, do not produce enough buttertospare. For 
the deficiency of 25,000 000 pounds, the United States 
exports 24,000,000, It requires 140,000,000 pounds of 
cheese to supply the Huropean deficiency, of which 
118, 000 000 pounds are furnished by the United States. 
Eurppe bas to importall her cotton, the averace 
annual import being 2 636 000,000 ponnds, The 
United States sends her 1 850, 000,000 pounds, 


M. & O.—The name of the State of Ore 
gon, whatever its derivation, certainly was not first 
applied by the Spaniards, and the suggestion that 't 
comes froma Spanish word meaning big ear. '54 
very weak guess, as none of the Uregon tribes have 
the habit cf stretching theear. Let us follow tle 
name in its geographical application. First, it ws 
the name of the river which we now possibly cal! we 
Columbia, and the name was possibly applied be- 
eause of the severe Chinook winds which a: tme* 
rush through thecanon ofthe river. Certain It 1s 
that the river bore the name long before the terriwry 
was formed; then the name was applied to the ine 
tains in which the river rises, and, finaily, we! 
territory was formed, it was only natura 
the territory after the river which drained It 

















